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Teachers’ Training College 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


AFFILIATED WITH 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Saint Louis 
OFFERS AN 


Advanced Course for Teachers of the Deaf and Speech Defectives 
TO BE GIVEN AT 


FRANKFORT, MICHIGAN 
June 29 to August 1, 1936 


COURSES OFFERED: 


(1) Fundamentals of Speech and Language; (2) Preschool Deaf: 
More advanced courses on request. Juura M. Connery, Principal 


Principles and Practice of the Acoustic Method: 
Max A. Goxpstein, M.D., F.A.C.S., Director 


Physics of Sound - - - - - - - - A. S. Harris, Pu.D., Lecturer on Physics 


Speech Improvement in the Hard of Hearing: 
Frances H. Lester, B.S., Lecturer on Lipreading 


Neuro-Anatomy - - - - - - = = = += = += RAFAEL LorENTE dE No, M.D. 


(1) Fundamentals of Speech Teaching; (2) Congenital Aphasia: 
Mitprep A. McGinnis, B.S., Teacher-in-Charge Speech Correction Dept. 


Tests and Measurements of the Deaf and Speech Defective Child: 
HELEN F. Scuicx, Pu.D., Psychologist 


This course was withdrawn in 1935 to cooperate with the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, which in turn is endorsing the above course for 1936. 


Two semester hours of credit for each course, with the exception of Physics of Sound and 
Neuro-Anatomy, will be granted by Washington University to qualified participants who satisfac- 
torily complete the courses elected. Physics of Sound and Neuro-Anatomy will each be continued 
for a half of the summer session and will grant one semester hour of credit for each course. Each 
of the courses listed will meet six times per week for a one-hour session daily. 


Students may elect courses not in excess of six semester hours credit. Credits will be granted 
by University College of Washington University and can be transferred and applied toward credit 
at any university or college. 


A fee of $100 per participant will be charged. This fee includes tuition for three courses 
elected by the applicant, a registration fee at Washington University, and board and lodging for 
the five weeks at Frankfort, Michigan. 


All applicants must have perfect hearing, speech, and sight. 

Any teacher of the deaf or of speech defectives who has a total of two years of training and one year 
of teaching, or one year of training and two years of teaching in this field of special pedagogy, is eligible. 

Frankfort is a small, attractive summer resort on the west coast of Michigan near Muskegon. It offers 
one of the best beaches on Lake Michigan with boating, bathing, golf, fishing and excellent woods for ram- 
bling and picnics. It is in the heart of Michigan’s fruit belt with climate that cannot be surpassed. 

All lectures and demonstrations will be presented in the Frankfort Public School, which has been 
placed at the disposal of our faculty during this period. Living arrang ts for t s attending the 
course will be made in the private homes of Frankfort residents. 


REGISTER PROMPTLY. Arrangements for board and lodging will be booked in 


order received. Accommodations are limited. 





Address all communications to: 


HELEN F. SCHICK, Registrar 
818 S. Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


Harry L. Welty is supervising teacher in the 
advanced oral department of the Nebraska 
School. 


This month’s instalment completes the report 
on auditory function studies begun in the Janu- 
ary issue by Ruth P. Guilder, M.D., and Louise 
A. Hopkins, B.A., of the Clarke School Research 
Department. 


Elizabeth Chambless has taught lip reading in 
several Florida cities, including the Florida 
State College for Women at Tallahassee. She 
is now living in Miami. 

Another Florida contributor is Rosa B. Seale, 
who teaches lip reading in the public schools 
of Orlando. 

Ethel O. Ransom has taken training in lip 
reading so that she can help the colored hard 
of hearing in Richmond, Virginia. 


Two prominent teachers of lip reading de- 
scribe their methods of filing practice material. 


Hélen Scriver, vice president of the Pacific Zone, 
American Society of the Hard of Hearing, 
teaches in Pasadena. M. Esther Morris con- 
ducts classes in Vancouver, B. C. 

Gladys Marshall, who made her first contribu- 
tion to the Votta Review in December, lives in 
Berkeley, California. 

Perhaps not all those who read John A. Fer- 
rall’s humorous sketches know that he is a 
valued staff member of one of the divisions in 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
He tried to retire last year, but they would 
not allow it. 


Sarah L. Elliott is a teacher in the Rochester 
School for the Deaf. 


The principal books reviews this month are 
contributed by Lucille D. Schoolfield, a teacher 
of speech correction in the Washington, D. C. 
public schools; and S. Richard Silverman, in 
charge of physical education at Central Insti- 
tute. 
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Teaching the Use of the Dictionary’ 


By Harry L. Wetty 


grades of our schools for the deaf 

has met with the same difficulties that 
I have when pupils attempt to use the 
dictionary. It is not strange that the 
ordinary dictionary is puzzling to the 
deaf child. First, there are the guide 
words; then the words themselves, fol- 
lowed by their pronunciation, their clas- 
sification, and possibly their derivation. 
If the word is a noun, the plural is given; 
if a verb, the principal parts are given; 
and if an adjective, often the comparison 
is given. Then come a number of defi- 
nitions, followed sometimes by antonyms 
and synonyms, and often ending in “See 

_..” With all this, a great many ab- 
breviations are used. 

The Thorndike Century Junior Diction- 
ary, which was placed in the hands of 
our pupils last year, has obviated some of 
these difficulties, but I still find that my 
pupils need drills in order to clarify the 
many difficult and puzzling problems con- 
nected with the dictionary. 

The drills which follow are under four 
headings: 

(a) On the arrangement of the dic- 
tionary. 

(b) On pronunciation. 

(c) On definitions. 

(d) On the selection and use of the 
correct part of speech. 

This part of the work consists of drills 
which have been suggested by “My Week- 


| THINK every teacher in the upper 





*This article is a condensation of work demonstrated 
by Mr. Welty at the meeting of educators of the deaf, 
held in Jacksonville, Illinois, June, 1935. 





ly Reader,” although some of them are 
original. 


. Write the alphabet. 

2. How many letters has the alphabet? 

Write the first five letters of the alphabet. 
Write the second five letters of the alpha- 


Which comes first in the alphabet, p or o; 
d or f; v or t; m or n? 
7. What letter comes between i and k; s 
and u; 6b and d; I and n? 
8. N is between what letters? d? x? p? h? 
9. What letter comes before i? h? s? y? 
10. What letter comes after u? p? c? x? 
11. Write all the letters in their alphabetical 
order, to and including o. 
12. Arrange the following letters in 
alphabetical order: 
p, n, l, o, m 7, & hv 
 k oie ee &ok kv 
13. Arrange the following words in their 
alphabetical order: 
(a) Words beginning with different letters: 
1. old, new, large, knew, man 
2. apple, dog, few, goat, boy, elephant, 


a 
4. 

bet. 
5. Write the last five letters of the alphabet. 
6. 


their 


cow 

3. more, paint, joy, raisin, keep, negro, 
lesson 

4. dinner, mother, nephew, answer, will- 
ing, soup 


(b) Groups of words, two or more of which 
begin with the same letter: 
l. bread, dish, free, can, ape, cut, are, 
bake, dear, friend 
2. east, idea, horse, fast, girl, free, heart, 
earth, get, iron, hate 
(c) Groups of words beginning with the same 
letter: 
1. meet, male, more, mile, mule 
2. bird, boat, boast, big, better, bed, 
button, build, boy, bushel 
(d) Groups of words the first two letters of 
which are the same: 
1. mitten, mine, mills, mice, middle, mire, 
million, mister, mix 
2. pea, pet, pear, pen, penny, pennant 
14. What are the words at the top of the 
page called? What are the guide words on 
pages 148, 268, 296? 
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15. Turn to page 394. Is the word kind 
found on this page? On what page is the 
word kind found? 

16. By looking at the guide words only, tell 
me if the word orange is found on page 491. 
Tell me if the word speed is found on page 687. 

17. Copy the following list of words. Op- 
posite each word write the number of the dic- 
tionary page on which it is found. Use the 
guide words: 

Familiar, society, armor, idol, wrinkle, zebra, 
membrane, octopus, parachute, keen. 


The foregoing drills give the children 
an understanding of alphabetical order 
and train them to locate words quickly. 
The drills may be extended or curtailed, 
according to the ability of the class. 


Self Helps for Pronunciation 


This drill is of great importance to the 
hard of hearing child and the recently 
deafened child. It gives them a knowl- 
edge of accent, sound, and syllabification. 


Look up the word follow. 

How many letters are there in it? 

Spell it. (Orally.) 

Write the spelling. ef o el el o dub’l-u. 

Look at the pronunciation. 

Write it. f 6 1 6. 

How many letters are there in the pronun- 

ciation? 

How many sounds has the word follow? 

Are all the letters sounded? 

How many are not sounded? 

Into how many syllables is the word follow 

divided? 

Which syllable is accented? (I help the 

children with accent by tapping the hand 

lightly for unaccented syllables and harder 

for accented ones.) 

13. Look at the words at the bottom of the 
page. 

14. What are these words called? 

15. What do the key words show? 

16. In the list of key words find and write the 
words where 6 and 6 are given. 

17. Pronounce top and go. 

18. Give the sounds of 6 and 6. 

19. Pronounce the word follow. 


Peer Or ree 


— et 
N 


The same procedure may be followed 
with more difficult words. For busy work, 
lists of words may be prepared, the pu- 
pils to re-spell them, divide them into 
syllables, and mark the accent; in another 
column write them with the diacritical 
marks; and in the last column, give the 
dictionary key words for pronunciation. 
This plan of exercise is taken from “My 


Weekly Reader No. 5.” 
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The pupils may be drilled on the pro. 
nunciation of words selected on given 
pages of the dictionary, stress being placed 
on the key words. 


The Study of Definitions 


The class must be guided wisely in 
making a choice of definitions. Very 
often four, five, six, seven, eight, or more 
definitions are given for one word. | 
have been impressed by the wondering 
look that came over the children’s faces 
when they were told that the word spring 
did not always mean a season; and that 
fast did not always mean swift. The fol- 
lowing homonyms have come up in our 
reading from time to time: 

Spring, match, hind, bridge, bolt, coach, 
scale, fury, hide, bound, bow, fly, board, 
gad, watch, band, leaf, belt, box, bluff, 
trip, back, pupil, buck, fast, treat. 

I do not advocate the use of the diction- 
ary for every new word that comes up, 
for that would be disastrous to thinking. 
I believe in using pictures, actions, con- 
text, and known parts of the word in 
arriving at the meaning of a new word. 
However, I feel that we should make 
a child conscious that a word in our 
language may have a noun, a verb, an ad- 
jective, and an adverbial use, and that 
often there is little or no difference in 
the spelling of these different forms. It 
ig not necessary to drill on long lists of 
words; for the child that can use the 
dictionary soon realizes that a word has 
a definite meaning and that he must ferret 
it out. 


To illustrate: In an article, “The Saar 
Goes to the Polls,” this sentence occurred, 
“The lists of those who may vote have 
been carefully checked and posted for 
many weeks.” I asked for the meaning of 
check. One very bright girl, who had 
come to us in her thirteenth year, said “A 
check is a piece of paper for which you get 
money.” I had her read the sentence care: 
fully, and then questioned her. She knew 
at once that the word was used as a verb, 
and from the context that it could not 
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mean what she had said; so we used our 
dictionary, and had a drill on the word 
check. 


The following drill was given on the word 
fast: 


1. Look up the word fast. 

2. How many meanings has it? 

3. As what parts of speech is ‘fast used? 

4. As what parts of speech is *fast used? 

5. How many definitions has “fast when it is 
used as an adjective? 

6. How many definitions has it when it is 
used as an adverb? 

7. Look at the first definition of ‘fast. How 
many parts are there to it? 

8. Write the second definition of *fast when it 
is used as an adverb. 

9, Write the fifth definition of *fast when it is 
used as an adjective. 

10. What are synonyms? 

ll. Write the synonyms for ‘fast when used as 
an adjective. 

12, What are antonyms? 

13. What antonyms has “fast when used as an 
adjective? 

14. Are either synonyms or antonyms 
for *fast? 

15. What is another noun for *fast? 

16. Is fast a homonym? 

17. Are the definitions for ‘fast when it is used 
as an adjective and as an adverb similar? 

18. Are the definitions for *fast when it is used 
as a noun and as a verb similar? 

19. Are the definitions for ‘fast and “fast sim- 
ilar? 

20. Read carefully the definitions for ‘fast 
when it is used as an adjective. 

21. Study the following sentences and _ then 
write the number of each definition above 
the word fast. 

Is Jack a ‘fast runner? 

My watch is too ‘fast. 

Jack and Dewey are ‘fast friends. 

Are the cabinet doors *fast? 

Are the colors in your dress ‘fast? 

Is the race track at Ak-Sar-Ben field a fast 

"course? 

We are told that movie people are fond of 

"fast society. 

Twenty ‘fast planes entered the England to 

Australia race. 

The clerk told me that the colors were ‘fast, 
but they faded. 

We hope to have a “fast football field when 
it is finished. 

Jack wants to be a ‘fast flier. 

Be sure that the door is ‘fast before you 
leave the house. 

Why is the clock ‘fast? 


A study of a word with different mean- 
ings may be made of box, buck, and 
match in the same way as that given 


above. 
As the children become familiar with 


given 
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the dictionary, we leave off a great deal 
of the drill and work out the definitions 
for the word as it occurs in the reading. 
The following paragraph was taken from 
Thompson-Seton’s story, “Johnny Bear.” 
The definitions of the underlined words 
are not difficult, and the children should 
select the right one without any help. 

“There were then four large bears feed- 
ing on the heap. In the middle was 
Fatty, sprawling at full length as he 
feasted, a picture of placid, ursine content, 
puffing just a little at times as he strove 
to save himself the trouble of moving by 
darting out his tongue like a long red 
serpent, farther and farther in quest of 
tidbits just beyond claw reach.” 

If the meaning of words cannot be ob- 
tained from the context, assistance may 
be given through questions. As, for in- 
stance, in the following sentence from 
the same story: 

“But others of the kitchen staff ap- 
peared and recognized the vociferous 
Johnny. They decided to make him a 
prisoner.” 

(a) What does vociferous mean? 

(b) What kind of bear was Johnny—noisy 

or quiet? 

(c) Do you think vociferous 


very noisy? 
(d) Look up the meaning. 


might mean 


The following paragraph is taken from 
“Chink, the Development of a Pup,” by 
Thompson-Seton: 

“Chink was never still for five minutes. 
Indeed, he would do anything he was told 
to do except keep still. He was always 
trying to do some absurd and impossible 
thing, or, if he did attempt the possible, 
he usually spoiled his best efforts by his 
way of going about it. He once spent 
a whole morning trying to run up a tall, 
straight pine tree in whose branches was 
a snickering pine squirrel.” 


(a) What does absurd mean? 

(b) What did Chink try to do? 

(c) Can dogs run up straight trees? 

(d) Then what does absurd mean? 

(e) If possible means something that you 
can do, what does impossible mean? 

(f) Are possible and impossible opposites? 
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(g) Are they antonyms? 

(h) Do you think snickering means a noise 

made by the squirrel? 

For the purpose of review and in order 
to keep new words before the children, 
some excellent drills may be obtained 
from “My Weekly Reader.” For instance, 
the following exercise was prepared from 
words used in the issue for September 
10-14, 1934, Number 5. 


After each word in List 1, write the number 
of the definition in List 2 which means the 
same: 


List 1 List 2 

drought 1. A wall or bank of earth built 
to keep back flowing water. 

clearing 2. New and undisturbed. 

vast 3. A place where water is col- 
lected and stored up for. use. 

virgin 4. Land from which trees and 
underbrush have been cut away. 

reservoir 5. Claims. 

relief 6. Dryness and lack of rain. 

area 7. Region. 

demands 8. Help or aid. 

dam 9. A place where trees are raised 
for transplanting. 

nursery 10. Very great. 


The following exercise is taken from 
“My Weekly Reader” for September 17- 
21, 1934; No. 5: 


Check each true statement: 

(a) Ancient means new. 

(b) Distant means near by. 

(c) Gallant is another word for brave. 

(d) A challenger is one who issues invitations 
to a contest. 

(e) An expert is a skillful or experienced 
person. 

(f) A mystery is something unexplained. 

(g) Surface is another word for bottom. 

(h) An official is one who holds a_ public 
office. 

(i) A frontier is the boundary of a country. 

(j) Restore means to build the first time. 


Other issues of “My Weekly Reader” 
were used for exercises offering a choice 
of words, or blanks to be filled in, or 
lists of opposite and similar words. For 
instance, the following was taken from 
“My Weekly Reader,” No. 5, Sept. 24-28, 
1934: 


Draw a line under the right word: 

(a) When a ship is put into the water for the 
first time, it is launched, finished, put to sea. 

(b) A river flowing into another river is called 
a dock, rival, tributary, etc. 

(c) A device which causes a ship to move 
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forward is called a propeller, rudder, 
dredge. 

(d) The line where the sky and earth seem 
to meet is called the prow, horizon, gang. 
plank. 

(e) To leave or run away from is another 
word for foreign, discover, desert. 


From “My Weekly Reader,” No. 5, 
October 8-12, 1934, the following was 
obtained : 


In each blank space write the correct word. 


(a) A line marks the border or 
limit of anything. 

(b) A ————— is a contest of words or a 
quarrel. 

(c) —————— has to do with anything car. 


ried on between two or more nations, 


(d) Firearms or war materials are called 

(e) wiesolipnlean means that which fills one 
with fear or dread. 

(f) —————— means freedom from fear or 
danger. 


(g) A town on or near the sea is called a 


(h) A ————— is a great whirlwind start- 
ing in the Chinese Sea. 

(i) —————— is another word for fast. 

(j) The answer to a problem or difficulty is 
called a ‘ 

Speedy, embargo, lease, typhoon, munitions, 
boundary, horror, international, dispute, security, 
seaport, harbor, solution. 


The following exercise was taken from 
“My Weekly Reader,” No. 5, October 29- 
November 2, 1934: 


A word test. Write S between words which 
mean the same, and O between the words 
which are opposite in meaning. 

(a) smooth _...rough (g) distant — near 
(5) pues ts large (h) vast _....... small 
(c) century...hundred (i) modern __. ancient 
(e) coarse __.. _fine (j) molten —_. melted 
(f) poverty _.wealth (k) loose tight 


In the following exercise, the aim is to 
help the pupil to understand the correct 
part of speech in cases where he might 
be confused, and also to help him im 
crease his vocabulary. 


1. Look up the word inform. 

(a) What part of speech is it? 

(b) What three noun forms has this verb? 

(c) What is the adjective form? 

(d) Which of the noun forms mean a per 
son? 

(e) Which means knowledge? 

(f) Read the definitions for inform, inform- 
ant, information, informative, and in 


former. 
(Continued on page 178) 
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The Association's European Tour 


OTHING is more fascinating or 
N more tantalizing than planning a 

European tour. There is so much 
to see that must be seen, and yet the time 
element is so imperative, so much has to 
be left out, each decision has to be re- 
made a dozen times. And when, all the 
while, letters keep coming from Europe 
saying, “You must visit this; you cannot 
afford to miss that,” the matter is still 
further complicated. For instance, take 
a letter received this week from Berlin: 


“The Berlin schools will reopen July 28. 
Therefore you can visit them while you are in 
Germany.. Of course I shall be in Berlin and 
gladly I will tell you something of the German 
work. But one day, only one day for Berlin? 
The city, the Olympiade, two schools for the 
deaf (the municipal school, a day school; and 
the residential school, a training school for 
young teachers of the deaf); several schools for 
hard of hearing children; and schools for 
speech defective children—one, only one day 
for Berlin? Do we fill the very last place in 
your hearts? But when you come, we shall be 
glad to greet you.” 


And here is a letter from Prague, 
Czechoslovakia: 


“Our Institution will celebrate this year the 
150th anniversary of its foundation. This jubi- 
lee will be held June 28, 29 and 30. We have 
learned from Mr. Ramadanovitch, of Jugoslavia, 
that American teachers intend to visit Europe, 
and we should be very happy if we could wel- 
come you on these days in Prague. 


You will 





THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, BERLIN. 








THE OLD AND THE NEW MARKET, 
COPENHAGEN. 


certainly not regret visiting our country, which 
is proud to have the fifth oldest institution for 
the deaf in Europe. It was founded in 1786. 
At this celebration, you will have an opportu- 
nity to make the acquaintance of special teach- 
ers from Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Poland, Russia, Austria, Germany, France and 
Italy, who have promised to come to Prague.” 

It has been suggested that any super- 
intendents or teachers who wish to take 
this unusual opportunity to attend a gath- 
ering of foreign educators of the deaf, 
may leave on an earlier steamer, go 
straight to Prague for the celebration, and 
then join the American party on its ar- 
rival in England. Arrangements may be 
made so that this may be done 
at limited extra expense. 


The possibilities are endless! 
Such an opportunity to com- 
bine professional visits with 
the most delightful travel ex- 
periences has never been offered 
in this field of education, and 
may not be offered again for 
a long time. The satisfaction 
gained from travel is among 
the most lasting forms of satis- 
faction. The education ob- 
tained from travel is a highly 
stimulating mode of education. 
Progressive superintendents and 
teachers of the deaf should 
take advantage of this chance. 
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Two Russian Pioneers 


“Mother Rau” began to come to the 

Votta Review from Moscow. The 
first ones were addressed to the “Friendly 
Corner,” for, among her many activities, 
Mother Rau was attempting to organize 
hard of hearing adults and to teach them 
lip reading. From many letters written 
in remarkably good English, and from 
books and articles published in Russian 
and translated in this country, a vivid 
story of devotion and achievement may 
be read. Professor E. F. Rau has been 
teaching the deaf for forty-nine years, and 
his wife for thirty-eight. Their children 
are carrying on the work begun so long 
ago. In the September, October, and No- 
vember (1935) numbers of the VOLTA 
REviEw was published a digest of a rec- 
ord kept by E. F. Rau, a daughter, who 
conducts the Central Scientific Institute 
for Maternity and Infancy in Moscow. 

In a letter received in October, 1935, 
Mrs. Rau writes, “Our work is going on 
well, but we are getting on, my husband 
and I, and it is now not so long before 
we shall go home. We are glad that our 
two daughters and the youngest son will 
continue our beloved work. My kinder- 
garten for the little deaf has this year its 
35th jubilee! Oh, I am old, am I not? 
The kindergarten was founded in 1900. It 
was the first and only institution for little 
deaf children. In 1900, the department 
of education did not give us help; but 
now all our homes for deaf children are 
supported by the Komissariat of Educa- 
tion. All the institutions for the deaf 
in our country correspond with me and 
teach my method. My husband is the 
father of all schools, and the teacher of 
teachers of the deaf and of stammerers. 
He has a chair at the university where he 
is professor, and I am docent. It is long 
since we began to give our lives to work 
for the deaf and hard of hearing.” 

Mrs. Rau’s letter inclosed a clipping 
from a Moscow newspaper, which tells 
the story in more detail: 


5 WAS in 1928 that letters signed 


Professor Rau and His Colleagues 
By Tatiana Chugay 
Translated from the Russian by Helen G. Smith 

The conferences of the teachers of the 
deaf begin late. At eleven o’clock in the 
evening the president enters Professor 
Rau’s dining-room, and the reports are 
made at once. Each worker states his 
case rapidly, and receives advice from 
the senior specialist. The comrades all 
talk at the same time, and the discussions 
become so noisy that the president taps 
his spoon on his saucer. Order is re 
stored. All seated around the samovar 
get a few words in turn. ' 

“Tell me please, why is the samovar 
here?” 

“What do you mean? We people drink 
tea.” 

“But the conference?” 

Now, we must explain: we are speak- 
ing of the evening conference of the 
family of Professor Rau. 

This is a remarkable family! 

Its head is Fedor Andreevich Rau, 
known to specialists throughout the world 
by his scientific work in the instruction 
of the deaf and logopedagogy (the sci- 
ence of defective speech). Natalia Alex- 
androvna Rau, his wife, is also famous 
for developing a method, theory and prac- 
tice for the instruction of deaf children 
of pre-school age. All the kindergartens 
for the deaf in the Soviet Union are con- 
ducted by her method and use her prim- 
ers. The oldest daughter, Elena Fedorov- 
na Rau—is a logoped and teacher of the 
deaf. A son is finishing the course for 
teaching the deaf. The son’s wife, the 
youngest daughter, two , nieces—all the 
members of this large and remarkably 
united family—work with the deaf, do 
creative work with inspiration and enthu- 
siasm. 

Fedor Andreevich Rau is the son of a 
metal worker of the German city of Ulm. 
His mother dreamed of his becoming a 
teacher. She died the very day he en- 
tered the training school for teachers, and 
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NATALIA ALEXANDROVNA RAU, OF MOSCOW, 
WHO HAS TAUGHT THE DEAF IN RUSSIA, 
THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS. 


from fourteen years of age he lived in- 
dependently. At sixteen he began to work 
with the: deaf. Thanks to statistics, he 
chose Russia as his field. The youthful 
pedagogue decided to work in a land 
where his efforts were needed; and ac- 
cording to statistical reports the Russia 
of the Tsars seemed to be such a land: 
in this country was the greatest number 
of deaf-mutes and the least attention was 
given them. 

Fedor Andreevich became the pioneer 
teacher of the deaf in our country. 

Only heart and soul devotion to the 
cause, only method plus the enthusiasm 
of a beginner helped him to work in a 
strange land where the “care” of deaf- 
mutes was farmed out to commercial 
patronesses. In this work, he met Natalia 
Alexandrovna, making her his colleague 
and wife. They organized a kindergarten 
for the deaf. From this Natalia Alex- 
androvna developed her special method 
of teaching deaf children of pre-school 


age. 
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PROFESSOR FEDOR ANDREEVICH RAU, WHO 


BEGAN TO TEACH THE DEAF IN RUSSIA 


FORTY-NINE YEARS AGO. 


When their children were born the 
anxiety arose lest constant intercourse 
with the deaf might be a dull life for 
normal children. But this did not hap- 
pen. The children were interested in the 
work from their earliest years. They 
have household anecdotes: ten year old 
Lenochka coming home from school and 
telling how she had helped a little friend 
to pronounce “k”; the little son, a year 
and half old, forcing a child of the 
same age to say “a-a-a” with a spoon in 
his mouth. 

History repeats itself. Now the daugh- 
ter of this Lenochka, eight year old Na- 
tasha, announces that she has “placed” 
“s” for her classmate; and five year old 
grandchildren play “baboushka’s gar- 
dan,” (grandmother’s garden) teaching 
each other to say “bil,” “oof,” “moo,” 
following their grandmother’s method. 

The October revolution brought’ great 
help to the solitary, self-denying profes- 
sors. The state liberally supplies the 

(Continued on page 186) 
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EAR COLLEAGUES: 


We have just returned from an 
interesting, enlightening, and 
somewhat harrowing experience, and we 
are bursting to tell you about it. We 
don’t know if Ye Editor will consider it 
food for Votta Review nibblers or not. 
But it has taught us a lot, and we hope 
you will find it not unsuggestive. 

You know how this department has 
constantly preached the gospel of more 
publicity for our cause. Well, a sudden 
opportunity for publicity was thrust upon 
our school. 

Our state capital, a hundred miles 
away, has a Farm Show once a year—a 
huge affair. We were told that there was 
to be, as usual, an educational booth or 
two, that last year the work of teaching 
the blind had been shown in one booth, 
with blind pupils from the state school 
for the blind, and that this year it was 
desired to show the work of teaching 
congenitally deaf children. Small deaf 
children were preferred, and as Miss R___.. 
had children who had completed the first 
year work, and I had the smallest chil- 
dren this term doing their third year 
work, we were asked if we would take 
three children apiece and demonstrate. 
Another school for the deaf was to take 
the first two and a half days. We were 
to follow. No “pressure” was put upon 
the request that we go. That is not the 
policy in our school, where teachers are 
trusted employees, not houn’ dogs. But 


we rather jumped at the chance. Little 
did we know what we were in for! How. 
ever, now that it is all over, and we are 
still alive, we wouldn’t have missed the 
experience. One in a lifetime it is well 
worth while. 

Thirty-five thousand a day was the 
usual attendance at the Farm Show, we 
were told. This year weather condi- 
tion reduced attendance a couple of thou- 
sands or so, but the mob of people we 
and our six small deaf children had to 
struggle through on our way to the edu- 


cational booth where we held forth 
seemed tremendous to us. 
Weather conditions! How they can 


complicate things! First, unusually heavy 
snows that did not melt, and then “the 
coldest wave for thirty-two years.” Icy 
roads and snow banks, and freezing tem- 
peratures. But our school had good cars 
ready for us, plenty of warm blankets, 
and sent along two of the best drivers 
in the school, one of them an expert 
mechanic, who could fix things if one car 
got balky. Also, the supervising princi- 
pal, Miss B___ , went along to take 
official responsibility, and we two teach- 
ers were told that if we needed anything 
not provided by the state to make us 
comfortable, we were to get it; that our 
superintendent wished us to be comfort: 
able. (Colleagues, you will appreciate 
how this thoughtfulness warmed our 
hearts, and we are mentioning it in case 
your superintendent sends you on a simi- 
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lar expedition. We didn’t need anything 
extra to make us comfortable. But we 
might have!) 

One of the two cars belonged to Miss 
R_..., so that she could drive us to and 
from the Farm Show. It was two and a 
half miles from where we stayed. But we 
were unprepared for the Alps and glaciers 
that the streets of the state capital had 
turned themselves into. They had had 
four times the snow we had had. Peaks 
and valleys and snow slides, and hun- 
dreds of cars making their slow way 
through them! Miss R__. drove us back 
and forth six times a day, however, safe- 
ly and carefully. Some feat! 

Miss R____.. and I, with our six pupils, 
were given quarters on the fourth floor of 
the Y.W.C.A. There was a bath, clean, 
but of extremely limited facilities, at one 
end of our corridor. 
The elevator was some- 
times available, and some- 
times had gruesome NOT 
RUNNING signs on it, 
and we toiled up and 
down three flights. But 
the place was warm, at 4, 
least, and clean, with a } ; 
kindly maid. oe 

From the time we arrived, Miss R___ 
and I, and our six children, had not one 
moment to spare. We were always late, 
always rushing to the tea room, half a 
block away, where we were to eat, or 
running back with our six little respon- 
sibilities to the Y.W.C.A. for hygiene, or 
hurling ourselves and our charges into 
coats and galoshes, or climbing on the 
platform of the booth, or reversing the 
whole process. No one could drive fast 
in those terrible streets, nor could the 
children go out without sweaters and 
scarfs, nor could one hurry the washing 
process, etc., with such limited plumbing. 
So life was one mad chase. Neither Miss 
athe or I even saw a paper during our 
stay. The only thing we could read was 
the clock. In passing! 

The tea room was a delightful sur- 
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prise. Delicious food, well served, and 
kind people who took a special interest 
in our little deaf children. Our pleasant- 
est moments were spent there, and though 
the tea room was crowded, and we had to 
wait for our food, these precious mo- 
ments were a breathing spell. Besides, 
we had an alibi for being late those 
times. We didn’t have to apologize to 
state officials, who were always there at 
the Farm Show ahead of us, and waiting 
for us with a gentle patient smile. 

Miss R___. had the meaner job of 
finding a place to park her car, some- 
where in the Alps, and getting it out of 
there, next time we needed it, so I had 
the six children to take care of before 
meals, after meals, before going to the 
Farm Show, before going back, etc. Thus 
I had an opportunity to enjoy the chil- 
dren when they were out on a trip away 
from all their usual environment, and 
they were good as gold. In fact, they 
made such a suc- 
cess with maids, 
waitresses and ele- 
vator boy, that we 
were afraid of their 
getting utterly 
spoiled. Miss R_ 
had Frances Girl 
(as the children 
called her) and Peter and Bernard, all 
aged seven. I had Francis Boy, aged 
ten, and Harlan and Tommy, a bit small- 
er, but just as sturdy. Harlan smiled 
at waitresses charmingly, and always got 
the largest helpings of ice cream and 
pudding. 

The schedule for the demonstrations 
was as follows: twice for each group in 
the morning, twice in the afternoon, and 
once in the evening. In print, this does 
not sound terrific, but whether it was due 
to our eating in a different place from 
where we abode, or to the icy snow 
banked streets, or to the baby blizzard 
that came one evening, or what, we 
never caught up with the schedule. We 
were always behind, and therefore scram- 
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bling frantically. No one chided us. 
Miss B______. did all she could to relieve 
us, but as quarters had been provided for 
her elsewhere, by the state, she had as 
hard a time getting to the Show as we 
did, as she had no automobile to ride 
in, and buses and trolleys had been all 
but annihilated by the snows. At demon- 
strations, however, she saved our lives 
more than once, finding suddenly missing 
materials, providing more change when 
we were showing practical arithmetic and 
the quarters and half dollars in our 
pocket book mysteriously evaporated. 
(We usually found them after the demon- 
stration!) She was also a_ protecting 
screen between us and the whims of state 
officials. 


We had been told the booth was twenty 
by twenty, and our too optimistic imagin- 
ation had pictured a pleasant room, with 
plenty of space, and an audience at the 
front. Alas! Instead of that, the “booth” 
was a big open platform, with a rail 
around it, and every minute of the day, 
whether there was a demonstration going 
on or not, the rail was crowded with 
spectators on all sides, hanging over, and 
watching our every movement. One could 
not powder one’s nose or take off galoshes 
without encountering a glare of eyes. 
And as for space, the platform was so 
full of “exhibits” that there was only a 
few square feet of emptiness in front. 
Nobody’s fault! Simply the limitations 
of the booth. We had been promised a 
blackboard, but to our horror saw that 
the blackboard was a toy one, such as 
children play with. We asked about a 
larger one, as half the work we had 
planned to- show required blackboard 
space, and the state officials immediately 
supplied it, but one of them didn’t care 
for our blackboard work, anyway, so we 
cut out most of it. 


I had never felt so much sympathy for 
the monkeys in the zoo as I did when we 
first clambered under the rail and up on 
the booth platform; but we soon got used 
to the battery of eyes, and went about 
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our business without bothering. I was 
afraid the children would be shy and 
self conscious, with so much staring, but 
they didn’t seem to mind it either, after 
a time or two. Indeed, Peter and my 


Harlan seemed to 
is 


revel in the atten- w¥) 


sy 


tion, and were more 
than once caught 
playing to the gal- 
lery. Harlan was 
my poorest lip read- 
er, but he smiled 
so charmingly at 
the audience over 
his mistakes that his 
crowd could be depended on to smile 
with him, and his final success in getting 
what I had said always brought more 
applause than Francis Boy and Thomas 
achieved with their beautiful lip reading. 
Miss R____. ’s small Peter charmed every- 
body with his soft little voice and many 
talents. Harlan and Peter, too, proved 
natural born broadcasters, like President 
Roosevelt. The very sight of the loud 
speaker we were instructed to use, when 
first we climbed upon the platform threw 
me into conniption fits. Not for nothing 
had I read movie magazines, in more 
youthful days, and learned how much 
training it requires to fit movie stars and 
radio queens for talking in microphones. 
Miss R___.. and IJ had to throw ourselves 
lickety-split into that loud speaker, as the 
booth next to us was full of vocationally 
minded boys pounding brass and iron. 
This in addition to all the clamor of the 
tremendous fair! 

But Harlan and Peter cooed into the 
loud speaker with ease 
and aplomb. Harlan’s 
“Hello-o-o, every- 
body!” and “Goo-oo- 
ood night, everybody!” 
soon became a regular 
program feature. After- 
wards, when we got 
back to school, we 
learned Harlan thought 
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it was a radio, for he asked the school 
matron if she had heard him. 

Frances Girl was the most dignified 
mite I have ever seen, also the most in- 
sistent on her rights. Every time I saw 
her push the five boys out of the way 
and get in the elevator first, I was full of 
admiration for her. In demonstrations, 
too, she domineered. The Woman Tri- 
umphant! People fell for her because 
she was so tiny and so competent, and so 
indifferent to their comments. 

What work did we try to demonstrate? 
That was the problem! We had asked our 
own principals, consulted the supervising 
principal, and even written our beloved 
ex-principal, and got good ideas from 
them all. But when we had given a 
demonstration or two, and received ofh- 
cial suggestions, we learned that what 
brought laughter and applause from the 
crowds at the railing invariably pleased 
the state officials, while if the audience 
was quietly intent, watching written work, 
the state officials concluded onlookers 
were bored. So, with outward docility 
and inward curses, we changed our whole 
program at once, made it more showy 
and less instructive, if you get the idea, 
Colleagues, and we believe you do! And 
of course, there was something to be said 
for the official point of view. This was 
a chance to make deaf children seem 
clever and attractive and amusing to the 
outside world, and the faster things 
moved the more attractive the children 
seemed. 

What did I learn? Bushels! For one 
thing, I learned that the laymen’s diffi- 
culty in talking with a deaf child is, more 
often than I had realized, a matter of 
vocabulary, rather than of lip reading 
ability. Let me give you one, among 
many, of our examples. 

The second evening, after our “show,” 
one of the state officials came up to me 
and asked for Harlan. “You come too,” 
she said. “There’s a doctor—one of the 
State Board of Health—wants to talk to 
him. He thinks deaf children cannot talk 
to outsiders.” 
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Well, both Harlan and teacher were 
pretty much frazzled, after all the shows 
and draggings back and forth of the day, 
and Harlan was my poorest lip reader, 
but who were we to defy the State? We 
found a pleasant man, who immediately 
said to Harlan, “I didn’t understand you 
when you told me where your home was.” 
Teacher interposed, briskly, “Now you 
are out of Harlan’s vocabulary range. 
If you say to him, ‘I do not know where 
you live,’ or better, just, ‘Where do you 
live?’ he'll get it.” 

Doctor: Where do you live? 

Haran: East Earl. 

Doctor: What is your age? 

TEACHER: He doesn’t know that. Ask 
him how old he is. 

Doctor (in bored manner): How old 
are you? 

Harzan: Leben! (Inward groans from 
teacher. He won't be eleven for three 
whole months! But thank heaven, the 
doctor understood him!) 

Doctor: Are you enjoying your visit 
here? 


TEACHER (desperately): He doesn't 
know that. Ask him if he is having a 
good time! 


Doctor (with forbearance): Are you 
having a good time? 

Haran: Yes-I-am! (But joy and glad- 
ness! The doctor got it!) 

HARLAN (on his own account): I had 
i-e cream. 

TEACHER (Fiercely): Ice-cream! 

Haran: Ice cream! (Laughter from 
the doctor). 

Then the interview was over, and we 
don’t know yet whether the doctor was 
convinced he could talk to Harlan or 
convinced he couldn’t. What would your 
verdict be? 

The second thing we learned was the 
love and loyalty of our old pupils. In 
throngs they flocked to our booth—every- 
one who lived within miles of the capital. 
And their pride in our little children, 
their insistence that all their relatives 
and friends come and see the demonstra- 
tions, and the loving messages they sent 
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to all the teachers at school, were dear 
to our hearts. One of them, a pretty 
young woman, has a job in the Revenue 
Office on Capitol Hill. 

The third thing was that the standoff- 
ishness we are accustomed to from un- 
enlightened persons who regard the deaf 
as “mutes,” and want to view them as 
curious specimens, entirely disappears 
when the individuals are brought into 
close contact with bright little deaf chil- 
dren, and shown that they are real chil- 
dren after all, even if handicapped by 
deafness. We were overwhelmed by the 
gifts that came for the youngsters. Own- 
ers of the ice-cream and milk and orange 
juice booths had to be gently restrained 
“at from over filling our 


».' Pe charges’ little tummies. 
Se J oad 


Ps 


The insurance men 
\ brought note _ books 
Ye for them; the electri- 
{ \ cal people, posters. 
rh Apples from apple 

\ | booths rolled in. And 
ee Bernard, a quiet shy 
little boy, my own pet 
among Miss R_...’s children, though I 
tried not to show it, was constantly ap- 
pearing in our midst with a bag of lol- 
lipops, or a package of popcorn, or fudge, 
that had been presented to him for the 
children by some friendly spectator. To 
our astonishment, we heard people speak- 
ing of “Harlan,” and “Peter” and 
“Thomas,” just as we did. 

Fourth, we were besieged by nice peo- 
ple who wished to consult us about “my 
brother’s little girl, who is deaf,” or “my 
son who is losing his hearing,” or “places 
near my home where I might take a 
course in lip reading.” Not only did they 
crowd about us after and before demon- 
strations, but in between times, when we 
wandered around the big Show, waiting 
our turn to go on. Never had I realized 
so many folks were near to some deaf 
person, and honestly trying to get help 
for him. It convinces me that if we even 
look as if we know something about the 


/ 
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subject—anything—hordes of worried peo. 
ple will take our word for what is best 
for the deaf. A frightening responsi- 
bility! 

Last of all, the best lesson I learned 
came to me unexpectedly. After two or 
three demonstrations, occasionally, be. 
tween one demonstration and my next 
one, I settled my boys in the back of the 
booth playing checkers or Parchesi, and 
went out among the crowd in front, where 
they did not know me, to listen to the 
comments, as Miss R..... demonstrated 
capably with her smaller children. 


Once, in the afternoon, I was near a 
large comfortable looking woman, who 
with her husband was absorbed in the 
demonstration. Another relative came to 
them urging that they should go with him 
to see the cattle exhibit in the amphithea- 
tre. The husband was reluctantly about 
to obey, but the wife refused. “No,” she 
said, “I’m going to stay till this is 
over. I want to see these dear little deaf 
and dumb children, or rather, I should 
say deaf children!” 


If our trip didn’t accomplish anything 
more than this, Colleagues, it was well 
worth while. Don’t you agree? 


Miss C. S. B. Asks for a Prayer for 
Small Children 


She protests that the winter, spring and 
fall’ prayers won’t do for her children. 
“By the time I get the winter prayer 
taught, it is spring,” she says. “Give me 
a prayer I can use any old time.” 

Our own children like this one: 


Dear God in Heaven 
May we see 

That all good things 
Come from Thee. 


Dear God in Heaven 
May we be 
Thankful children 
Pleasing Thee. 
—Amen. 
(Continued on page 188) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


A Roundabout Letter from the Volta Bureau’s Correspondence Club 


New Jersey 


HE wonderful roundabout arrived 
[tocar morning just when I was 

in the midst of scrubbing, but the 
water cooled and the soap softened in 
the pan while I had a glorious time 
going through your letters. How I 
laughed when I discovered that Mrs. H. 


had done the same thing! 


Donald has been at school a little 
over a month now, and they tell me that 
he is very much at home, although he 
clung to us tightly when he discovered 
the suitcases in the trunk of the car. He 
said “Boat” (we have to cross on the 
ferry) “home,” “an auto”; and very em- 
phatically pointed in the direction of 
home. He was four and a half November 
19. I have his report for October, and 
I think it is good. His speech now in- 
cludes the following new verbs: to spin, 
to throw, to cut, to tear, to comb; and 
his new nouns are paper, basket, table, 
door, floor, hair, window, Donald (this 
last is my particular pride). He also 
knows the pronoun you, and the preposi- 
tion to. The fact that he is able to say 
“Donald” pleases me most. He called 
himself “Rabbit” all summer, because he 
associated himself with a picture he has, 
taken with a big white rabbit. 


Donald has a new housemother this 
year, and seems to like her very much. 
He calls her “Mamma,” too, as he has 
been made to understand that she is his 
mamma while he is at school. Last sum- 
mer he used to tell us he didn’t want two 
mammas — only “one,” which he says 
plainly. 

I hope I haven’t given you mothers the 
impression that Don is a little demon. 
He is strong and very self willed; but he 
has a sweet disposition. He holds no re- 
sentment when punished, but usually pats 
me and says “I love you,” with a big hug. 





DONALD. 





I did like the New Year Resolutions in 
the January Votta Review, and the 
Teacher Across the Hall. She is so hu- 
man. She isn’t on a pedestal, but is a 
real live person to confide in, and my 
idea of a teacher. 

I send Don something in the mail 
every week: postcards and letters with 
my funny drawings. He understands and 
prizes my poor efforts. The letters read 
something like this: “I love you. Mamma 
sent cookies. Mamma sent an apple,” 
etc. I try to use words he can either say 
or read on the lips. 

I have discovered the nicest set of sew- 
ing cards at Grant’s for ten cents. The 
pictures are very simple, and there are 
two of a kind, so they are fine for match- 
ing, especially when worked with bright 
yarns. With all the knitting that is going 
on, I am sure you all must have scraps 
of yarn about the house. The set is 
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called “The Big Little Set,” and includes 
birds, animals, and objects. I am sorry 
it doesn’t give the manufacturer’s name. 


—Mrs. M. C. 


Massachusetts 


It is now our great good fortune to 
have Joanie enrolled in the 
School, and she has been there for two 
weeks. It is a very fine school, and we 
are well pleased with our choice. Of 
course, it was a hard and cruel parting 
for us both. She has been very homesick, 
but is gradually overcoming it, and I feel 
that in a short time she will be quite 
contented and happy in her new home. 
Oh, how I sympathize with all the moth- 
ers who have to part with their children! 

However, I have the perfect confi- 
dence in the school I have chosen which 
Mrs. C. mentioned in one of her letters. 
It does help to soothe the heart and 
mind to know that a child is receiving 
every care. —Mrs. E. G. D. 


Reading Writing, and Drawing 


New Jersey 


As usual, I was quite thrilled to find 
the roundabout in my letter box, and so 
happy to hear from you all. I see we 
have some new snapshots of the chil- 
dren; and, not to be outdone, I am add- 
ing some of my “Farmers in the dell.” 

Some of you speak of having trouble 
with discipline, and the relief it is to 
have the children back in school, while 
I am a regular baby about parting with 
mine. So many friends and even strang- 
ers have remarked about their goodness 
.and their ability to amuse themselves 
that I really am convinced it is not just 
my love for them that makes me think 
they are good. They are with me from 
about six in the morning until six-thirty 
or seven at night, when they go to bed, 
and they rarely get on my nerves. When 
they do, I think it is more apt to be be- 
cause I am “jittery” than because they 
are naughty. 

My worst discipline problem is having 
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JIMMY AND DICK. 


them respect other person’s rights. For 
instance, they usually finish their dinner 
before Mr. H. and I do, and I allow them 
to leave the table; but they frequently 
rush back into the dining room and want 
me to get them this, that, or the other 
thing. It is hard to make them realize 
that they should wait until I have my 
meal in peace. 

I have a book to help me in speech 
lessons, and I am going to work with re 
newed energy and interest. Both boys 
are much more interested and attentive 
than they were. Jimmy is always inter- 
ested in what Dicky does and anxious to 
help him. This morning, after he had 
watched me putting Dicky’s hands on my 
face, throat and chest, I put Dicky’s 
hands on Jimmy’s face and told Jimmy 
to make certain sounds for me. The re- 
sultant sounds were not exactly what 
they should have been; but at least Jim- 
my tried much harder to speak for Dick 
than he ever has for me. I tried the 
same thing with Dick as the “speaker,” 
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and got better results from him, as well. 

Jimmy is making some progress in 
reading and writing. I draw little pic- 
tures for him on his slate and print the 
name underneath, and then he copies 
both picture and word. I drew a house 
the other day, and wrote the name under- 
neath, and after he had copied them I 
erased them, and we went on with other 
things. About five minutes later, Jimmy 
drew another house and carefully printed 
HOUSE under it. I thought it was rather 
remarkable he should have remembered 
that five letter word and written it cor- 
rectly even after five minutes. He can 
print Jim without any copy or assistance, 
and is much interested in printing the 
name of all sorts of objects on the black- 
board. He reproduces each letter very 
accurately. 


He draws well, much better than I do; 
and it is quite interesting to watch as he 
studies the object he is drawing. He 
draws a few lines, studies it again, and 
so manages to have his picture quite ac- 
curate. He drew a picture of the radio 
recently, and the clock that is on it; and 
even had twelve little marks for the hours 
on the clock. The radio was complete 
with dials and all the details. One day 
he wanted to draw the woods as he saw 
them from the window; and when the 
window shade refused to go all the way 
up, he blocked that part of the window 
in with chalk in his picture, to simulate 
the partly drawn shade. 

When he writes or draws, of course 
Dick wants to do the same thing, and 
his first attempt at a tree nearly sent 
Jimmy into hysterics. However, he tried 
to show Dick how it should be drawn, 
and was much pleased when Dicky’s sec- 
ond effort was a slight improvement over 
the first. 

Thank you, Mrs. E., for the sugges- 
tions Betty offered. I am interested to 
know that she liked “Little Black Sambo.” 
It was one of my childhood favorites, and 
I shall get it at once for Jimmy and Dick. 
Others of my favorites were the Beatrice 
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Potter books, of which “Péter Rabbit” is 
best known, although I liked “The Tailor 
of Gloucester” the best. It has the most 
adorable pictures of mice dressed up in 
frilled waistcoats and knee breeches. 
There were other good ones, too. I so 
seldom get near a bookstore or even a 
five and ten that I almost forget which 
books are suitable. 

Mis. B., you ask if I do not think 
boys are harder to discipline than girls. 
As a child, I spent all my time with a 
brother four years older, whom I adored; 
and although he made me fetch and carry 
for him, he really was good to me, and 
begged Mother and Dad to let me do 
things that would not have been per- 
mitted otherwise. I played with his 
friends, and did all the things they did; 
and even now I understand boys better 
than I do girls, and I must confess a 
strong preference for them. And now I 
suppose all you mothers with daughters 
will want to wring my neck. 

Mrs. W., I was delighted with your 
suggestion of the album. You think of 
things and I shamelessly copy your 
ideas. All of your suggestions are of 
great help to me, since I, too, must de- 
pend on home training for a while to 
come. You spoke of Johnita’s having 
celebrated her fifth birthday. Jimmy’s 
was on October 5, so they must be al- 
most twins. Ever since the birthday, we 
have had birthday cakes made of blocks, 
with block candles; and tall round blocks 
with little blocks on top, to represent the 
candles in the silver candlesticks. 


Iowa Girl a Contest Winner 
Iowa 


I inclose a clipping that tells about an 
event which has brought both happiness 
and inspiration to Betty this winter: 


Miss Betty Evans of Des Moines, second year 
student at the Cumming School of Art, and 
former art student at Drake University, was 
judged the winner of the 1935 state poster 
contest sponsored by the Iowa Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, as 
announced today by the state publicity chair- 
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BETTY EVANS. 


man. State judges were E. P. Chase of At- 
lantic, writer of the 1934 Pulitzer prize win- 
ning editorial; Grant Wood of Iowa City, head 
of the art department of the State University 
of Iowa, and Miss Elizabeth Henderson of 
Waterloo, past federation president. The win- 
ning poster and those placing second and third 
will be forwarded to New York City for com- 
petition in the national contest in which the 
national federation will award a prize. The 
poster selected will be used throughout the 
nation during National Business Women’s Week, 
March 15 to 21, 1936. Miss Evans’ poster was 
entered in the state contest after being awarded 
first place in a local contest sponsored by the 
Des Moines Business and Professional Women’s 


Club. 


How often I have felt that the first 
reaction of parents toward the deafness 
of their children is one of hurt pride and 
self pity. I congratulate you mothers on 
getting away from all this in your efforts 
to be of service to your children. Your 
letters are really very inspiring. Often 
when I read of the things you are doing 
I wish for time to turn back so that I 
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could do many of the things I left undone, 


I like the idea of the snapshot album, 
I often advise parents to send some sort 
of album with the child that goes away 
to school. 


Mrs. B. speaks of the natural gestures 
Dennis is using, and wonders if he should 
be doing so. The bright mind must 
express itself and if it does not have 
speech it must have a means of expres. 
sion. 


One of the mothers has written of 
correcting faults and of being anxious 
to have her child letter-perfect in manners 
and behavior. This anxiety is typical of 
most mothers. I fear sometimes now, as 
I look back over the years, that my desire 
to correct faults in my child was so great 
as to be altogether out of proportion 
with the desire to correct my own faults, 
At times my child has called attention to 
this; and she has also called to my at- 
tention “Facts for Parents.” 


Mrs. H., your ability to meet situa- 
tions as they develop with the children, 
and the joy you get in working out these 
situations, and also the joy you take in 
the children otherwise is an inspiration 
to the rest of us. Many of us fail to get 
the pleasure we should in watching our 
children develop from day to day. 


—Mrs. E. E. 


' 


North Carolina 


I thoroughly enjoyed all the letters. 
They all sound so friendly, and I feel 
that we have really become acquainted. 
I liked the letters from the other group, 
too, and recognized them as some that 
were included in our last VoLTA REVIEW; 
but I always like articles written by 
mothers and can read and reread them 
with interest. I appreciate all the sug- 
gestions, and know I shall profit by them. 


—Mrs. F. W. 





Other letters from this same correspondence 
group will be published in the April Vota 
REVIEW. 
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The Importance of Auditory Function 


Studies in the Educational Program for 
the Auditorially Handicapped Child" 


By Rut P. Guitper, M.D., anp Loutse A. Hopkins, B.A. 
(Continued from the February Vouta Reviews) 


As a Guide to the Teacher in Work 
with the Individual Child 


HE teacher should have constantly 
da in mind both the audiogram and the 

results of speech-sound tests for each 
child in her group. A study of the type, as 
well as the level, of the graph presented by 
the individual child is of great impor- 
tance as a guide to teaching through hear- 
ing. It should assist the teacher in pitch- 
ing her voice for work with the indi- 
vidual child, in estimating what speech 
sounds she may hope the child will learn 
to interpret through his hearing, both 
with and without amplification, and in 
deciding whether voice alone, voice 
through the bilateral tube or voice over 
an electrical aid would be most desirable. 
It should, in short, be a guide to type of 
acoustic training and kind of amplifica- 
tion to be used with the individual child. 
Audiometric and_ speech-sound _ tests 
should, therefore, be carried out regular- 
ly at six-month intervals or oftener, if 
indicated, and the results kept at hand 
for ready reference. 

In the practical interpretation of the 
type of the graph, it should be borne in 
mind that the frequencies between 90 and 
300 d.v. are essential for hearing funda- 
mental voice tones, the range from 400 
to 2400 d.v. for vowels, and from 1000 
to 8000 d.v. for consonants. 

Our audiometric investigations have 
shown that pupils in a school for the 

*Read at the 4th Annual Meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Conference for the Education of 
Exceptional Children at Harrisburg, Sept. 29, 1935. 

rough a mistake in the VOLTA REVIEW office, 
one of the charts published in the first instalment 
of this article in the February VOLTA REVIEW bore 
the wrong number and caption. Chart 8 was sub- 


stituted for Chart 1, although the caption belonging 
to Chart 1 was used. We greatly regret the error. 





deaf present four principal types or 
classes of graphs. We have, therefore, 
presented a system of classification’ 
based on four classes, designated by the 
Roman numerals I, II, III and IV, ac- 
cording to the type of the graph, and 
on the three A, B, and C Subdivisions, 
described in the foregoing section, accord- 
ing to the level of the graph or the 
amount of residual hearing (see Chart 
5). The value of the A, B, and C Sub- 
divisions having already been considered 
from the standpoint of school placement 
and class division, let us now consider 
the value of determining the character of 
the graph as a guide to the teacher in 
acoustic work with the individual child. 

Class I. The mean hearing curve by 
air conduction for Class I tends to be 
horizontal (Chart 6). There is a more 
or less even loss throughout the tone 
range, and in Subdivisions A and B 
there is some residual hearing for all 
the speech-sound frequencies. This means 
that the pupil will hear speech, if speech 
can be made sufficiently loud. This is 
the only type of curve where simply mak- 
ing the voice louder or using uniform 
amplification is indicated. By bone con- 
duction, the mean curve is nearer normal 
for the low tones, then descends rather 
abruptly, with a horizontal segment, and 
drops off at 4096 d.v. (Chart 7). This 
would seem to indicate that children who 
are sufficiently deaf to require special 
education tend to have a descending bone 
conduction curve even though the air con- 
duction curve remains fairly horizontal. 
This is particularly true for the B and C 
Subdivisions of Class I, and for these 
pupils amplification by air conduction 
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MEAN HEARING CURVE BY AIR CONDUCTION FOR CLASS II, WITH FRE- 
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should be more useful because of the 
wider frequency range and the more even 
loss by air conduction. 

Class I]. The mean hearing curve by 
air conduction for Class II is composed 
of two segments, the direction being de- 
scending in the first half and horizontal 
in the second half of the graph (Chart 
8). Most of these pupils have a sufficient- 
ly even loss throughout the speech-sound 
range to hear some speech if the speech- 
sound frequencies can be sufficiently 
amplified. As these pupils have much 
more residual hearing over the lower 
fundamental voice frequencies, and less 
over the higher speech-sound frequencies, 
making voice louder will not greatly help 
in the interpretation of speech sounds. 
Future development of selective amplifica- 
tion will help this group, by making it 
possible to amplify only the higher fre- 
quencies. If voice alone is used, it should 
not be raised in pitch or intensity. By 
bone conduction, the mean curve de- 
scends to 1024 d.v., with a short hori- 


zontal segment, and drops off at 2048 dv. 
(Chart 9). Theoretically, the majority 
of these pupils should also receive more 
help by air conduction amplification be- 
cause of the wider frequency range and 
the more even loss by air conduction 
through the speech-sound range. 

Class III, The mean hearing curve by 
air conduction for Class III begins at a 
high level at 64 d.v. and descends to 
4096 d.v., with a slight but sharp rise to 
8192 d.v. (Chart 10). These children have 
a large amount of residual hearing for 
fundamental voice tones, and a_ small, 
though usable amount over the speech- 
sound range, if it is sufficiently amplified. 
Here selective amplification is especially 
needed. Many of these children hear 
voice with the unaided ear, but are un- 
able to interpret speech. It is true high 
frequency deafness, which was formerly 
confused with feeblemindedness or apha- 
sia, as brought out in the researches of 
Dr. Ewing!® of Manchester University. 
If voice alone is used, it should not be 
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Subdivisions Classes according to type of graph 

according to == * Total number 
level of graph Class I Class II Class ITI ClassIV _ of pupils 
Subdivision A 3 6 5 1 15 
Subdivision B 5 7 12 6 30 
Subdivision C 3 4 1 47 55 
Total number 

of pupils__ 11 17 18 54 100 

TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF 100 UNSELECTED PUPILS ACCORDING TO TYPE AND 


LEVEL OF GRAPH. 


raised in pitch or intensity. Some of 
these children can be taught to listen 
and to interpret speech, if satisfactory am- 
plification can be given them. By bone 
conduction, the mean curve descends 
abruptly to 1024 d.v. where it drops off 
(Chart 11). These pupils again should 
receive much greater help by air conduc- 
tion amplification. 

Class IV. The mean hearing curve by 
air conduction for Class IV tends to de- 
scend from left to right in a more or 
less straight line to 2048 d.v., where it 
drops off (Chart 12). The occasional 
pupil in Class IVA or B may be helped 
by air conduction amplification, if selec- 
tive amplification can be used. By bone 
conduction, the mean curve is nearer nor- 
mal for the lower frequencies, but drops 
off at 1024 dv. (Chart 13). For the 
majority of pupils in Class IVC, the 
higher level of the bone conduction thresh- 
old points toward greater help by bone 
conduction amplification. Though few 
individuals in Class IVC can _ receive 
help in speech-sound discrimination, all 
should be helped in accent, phrasing and 
inflection, and therefore in more normal 
speech development. 


Distribution of Pupils According to 
Four Classes 


In Table I, an unselected group of 100 
pupils at the Clarke School is divided 
vertically according to the type of the 
graph or character of the hearing loss, 
and horizontally according to the level 
of the graph or amount of the hearing 
loss. Note that 46 per cent fall in Classes 





I, II, and III. These classes have a wider 
frequency range than Class IV, many 
responding to some or all of the speech- 
sound frequencies, while the majority in 
Class IV drop off at 512 or 1024 dv., 
having little or no residual hearing over 
most of the speech-sound range. Note 
also that 45 per cent fall in the A and B 
Subdivisions, and constitute a hard of 
hearing and partially deaf group. This 
percentage agrees very closely with the 
recent findings of Malherbe, Vilenski and 
Herman® at the National Institute in 
Paris. This means that the education of 
a large proportion of deaf children should 
proceed more and more nearly along nor- 
mal lines, that is through hearing, as well 
as sight. 


Conclusions 


With the growing trend toward the 
sight-hearing method of education for the 
auditorially handicapped child, the need 
for a scientific basis for teaching through 
hearing is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. Detailed auditory function studies, 
including audiometric and speech-sound 
tests, should give this needed foundation. 
It therefore seems logical to believe that 
the educational program of the future 
will be built to an increasingly greater 
degree on the results of such detailed 
studies of the individual child. 

In summarizing, let us stress once more 
the three ways in which auditory function 
studies may be incorporated into the edu- 
cational program of the future: (1) as 
a basis for selection within the commu- 


(Continued on page 180) 
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TEACHERS OF LIP READING 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
Miss Rose I. Davis, 
2030 South llth Ave. 


CALIFORNIA 
Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucetia M. Moore, 
519 North Elm Drive 
Pasadena 
Miss Lucy Etxa Case, 
Miss HELEN ScrIvER, 
See adv. on page 190 
COLORADO 
Denver 
Mrs. MatHitpa W. SMITH, 
329 Colorado Blvd. 


DELAWARE 
Vilmington 
Miss ALIcE PooLe, 
See adv. on page 188 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Miss Frances H. Downes, 
See adv. on page 190 
Miss Mary D. Suter, 
See adv. on page 190 
FLORIDA 
Miami 
Mrs. EvizAsETH CHAMBLESS, 
2138 N. W. 48rd St. 
Mrs. Fiora CHANDLER, 
124 N. W. Third Ave. 
Tampa 
Mrs. Mary E. STEFFEY, 
222 Lafayette Arcade 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES, 
1161 Peachtree St. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY, 
See adv. on page 190 
IOWA 
Des Moines 
Miss Exizasetu I. RANKIN, 
See adv. on page 190 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Miss AvonpDALE N. Gorpon, 
See adv. on page 191 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Miss ANNA L. STAPLEs, 
Miss Ciara M. ZIEGLER, 
See adv. on page 188 
Worcester 
Miss Grace LANGDON BELLows, 
442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 
MICHIGAN 
Y psilanti 
Bessie L. Wuiraker, A.M., 
Michigan State Normal College 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Miss Ina P. Linpguist, 
443 Andrus Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
New York 
Miss KaTuryNn ALLING, 





Miss Pautine RALLI, 
See adv. on page 190 
Miss JANE B. WALKER, 
See adv. on page 190 
Syracuse 
Miss ExizasetH G. DeLany, 
See adv. on page 191 
OHIO 
Dayton 
Miss ExvizABETH Branp, 
206 Refiners’ Bldg. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, 
See adv. on page 191 
Pittsburgh 
Miss Emma B. KEssLer, 
74-76 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn. Ave. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCaucurin, 
See adv. on page 188 
Greenville 
Miss Vircinta NEVILLE, 
12 Whitner Street 
TENNESSEE 
Knoxville 
Mrs. MARGARET WASHINGTON, 
University of Tennessee 
Nashville 
Mrs. THEO. KoENIc, 
207 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN, 
2104 Dixie Place 
CANADA—QUEBEC 
Montreal 
Miss Marcaret J. WORCESTER, 
See adv. on page 191 
LEAGUES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
CHICAGO 
Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 
DAYTON 
206 Refiners’ Building, 
Dayton, Ohio 
HARTFORD 
Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
See adv. on page 191 
OMAHA 
2507 Bristol, 
Omaha, Nebraska 
PHILADELPHIA (Speech Reading Club) 
2114 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH 
See adv. on page 191 
POMONA 
365 Jefferson Avenue, 
Pomona, California 
SACRAMENTO 
Room 210, Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 505 J St., 
Sacramento, California 
TOLEDO 
2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 
WASHINGTON 
1116 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








A Lip Reading Teacher Looks at Earphones 


By ELIzABETH CHAMBLESS 


Y first demonstration of an ear- 
M phone had left me with a most 

upsetting memory of raucous 
sounds, even more unpleasant than my 
ever-present head noises. So, when a 
pupil enthusiastically brought out a hear- 
ing-aid representative to demonstrate his 
earphone, only my deep friendship for 
my pupil kept me courteous. 

I said, “I have no bone conduction. I 
hear well enough without an earphone. 
I read lips. For me it would be a very 
foolish investment.” 

While I talked, the man suavely ad- 
justed the head band. In astonishment, I 
recognized my own voice, an octave above 
the modulated pitch I thought I always 
used. I lowered my voice. 

My son’s footsteps were incredibly 
loud. I asked, “Son, do you always walk 
so hard? Tread softly!” I wondered if 
a hard-of-hearing mother might not be in 
real need of an earphone. 

It seemed that I must be hearing per- 
fectly. I had forgotten the delight of 
homely sounds. My mother’s voice was 
no longer almost inaudible. It was soft 
and musically low. 

As usual, my enthusiasm was bound- 
less. J saw ways and means of using 
earphones and lip reading. I saw that 
my job was not just to teach lip reading 
but to help hard-of-hearing people make 
adjustment. When hearing-aids would 
help, they should be used. 

I wrote a letter to a hearing-aid com- 
pany, telling them that both lip reading 
and earphones were crutches and _ that 
crutches should always be used in pairs 
when necessary. All my suggestions were 
original—with me—but had been thought 
of long ago by some one else. The fact 





remains that I began to see the value of 
earphones as something else than a last 
resort. I began to feel about them as I 
wish all hearing-aid representatives and 
otologists might feel about lip reading. 

It is only when hearing and lip reading 
ability are used together that a hard-of- 
hearing person carries his handicap with 
the least possible amount of friction. 
This fact was brought to me very forcibly 
one day when a pupil told me that he was 
receiving much more benefit from his 
earphone since he had begun to read 
lips. 

He said, “I had been hard of hearing 
for years when I bought my first hearing- 
aid. Always, certain voices and sounds 
have had a tendency to blur, even though 
I have worn a hearing device for ten 
years. Since I am beginning to read lips 
I understand. I isolate words which 
otherwise would run together.” 

Upon questioning other users of ear- 
phones I found several who said the same. 
Then a_ hearing-aid representative, dis- 
cussing lost sales, told me that many 
people, deafened over a period of years, 
were frequently unable to isolate words, 
even when fitted with earphones through 
which they could hear clearly. He said 
the only way he could advise them to 
re-educate their ears was through read- 
ing aloud—which they almost never 
would do. A person who has been deaf- 
ened for a long time will seldom put 
forth the effort to re-educate those un- 
used organs, until someone proves to him 
that it can be done. 

To this very co-operative representative, 
I expounded my theory that a good lip 
reading teacher could reverse her lessons 
and teach the long deafened to isolate 
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words, teach them, by means of their lip 
reading ability, to hear again. 

He produced the potential sale, one of 
my own pupils who was most eager to 
try. He fitted her with an earphone. She 
heard sounds, but could not distinguish 
a word unless she looked at the speaker’s 
face. From there I proceeded to teach 
her to use her lip reading to re-educate 
her ears. 


I took the first lesson of my text, sen- 
tence by sentence. In every case she 
could not understand until she saw my 
face, but in a short time she could re- 
peat mixed sentences and isolated words 
when I spoke with my face covered. Still 
later, she could understand these exer- 
cises when given by another person. We 
progressed much more rapidly than we 
had with her lip reading lessons a few 
months before. 

Overjoyed, I wrote to Washington of 


my momentous discovery, only to learn 
that others had been doing this for some 
time. Since I am not easily dashed, I 
rejoiced over my discovery. After all, 
it was my own! 

Then I went to my first national con- 
vention in Cincinnati. I had once lived 
in the city and had watched the Nether- 
lands Plaza Hotel being built. I had 
said: 

“Some day I shall see Cincinnati from 
the top of that building. That is as high 
as I ever want to go.” 

When I returned home I was asked, 

“Well, how did Cincinnati look from 
the top of the Plaza?” 

I had forgotten to ride to the top of 
the hotel to see! I had been too busy 
trying hearing-aids, group and individual, 
bone and air, too busy watching well- 
adjusted hard of hearing persons as they 
combined lip reading and hearing aids, 
too exultant over seeing rehabilitated hu- 
manity to remember that I had dreamed 
of looking down on a beloved city. 

Recently, while registering a group of 
University girls for lessons in lip read- 
ing, I interviewed one whose well modu- 
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lated voice and whose poise were such 
that I assumed she was only slightly hard 
of hearing, as were the majority of the 
others. 

Catching her name, I asked, “Are you 
the girl who sometimes wears an ear- 
phone?” “Almost always,” she replied. It 
was only then that I saw her hearing-aid, 
behind her smiling lovely face. Later, I 
learned that her degree of deafness was 
too great to be registered on the audiom- 
eter with which we were making a uni- 
versity wide test. 

I remembered two other young lip 
reading pupils of mine who have stub- 
bornly refused earphones. Both hard-of- 
hearing from babyhood, they both have 
very defective speech. Since they are 
excellent lip readers their speech defects 
are far worse handicaps than the failure 
to hear. Hearing aids would help them 
to normal speech. 


Then the hearing-aids in theaters and 
churches! Why bother with anything so 
conspicuous? Why, indeed, if every one 
enunciated as does Ruth Bryan Owen? 
They don’t! Now Charles Laughton may 
be a wonderful actor but his face seems 
perfectly expressionless to some lip read- 
ers. 


After a series of lectures at which hear- 
ing people rocked in merriment when the 
lecturer turned to the other side of the 
audience to say clever things, I became 
slightly bored. Then came a series of 
movies where every quip was given with 
the actor’s face in reverse! I grew des- 
perate and resorted to the theater having 
earphones. 

As for being conspicuous! Any member 
of my family is likely to lay down the 
deposit and demand the earphone, rush 
to the seat and plug it in. For a breath- 
taking minute, I am always afraid he or 
she may decide to wear it. The family is 
so proud of the fact that I can hear! In 
the show I have to lift the device from 
my good(?) ear to hear the whisper, 
“Can you really hear?” It is rather nice! 

(Continued on page 184) 
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Cooperation in Florida 


By Rosa B. SEALE 


an interesting demonstration in lip 
reading which was held in Orlando, 
Florida, during National Hearing Week 
last fall. The Orlando League for the 
Hard of Hearing requested the Vocational 
School to put on the program, and of 
course we were glad to do so. This par- 
ticular class of children is sponsored by 
the League, which is in turn sponsored 
by the Rotary Club of Orlando; and the 
Rotary Club pays the expenses of the 
class. The store window in which the 
class was held is in one of the largest 
department stores of the city, and was 
donated for the week by the store man- 
ager, who is also the President of the 
Rotary Club. 
Another Rotarian installed the broad- 


T= accompanying illustration shows 
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casting system, with a loud speaker on 
the outside, so that the people who 
crowded around the window could listen 
to the programs. The exercises were 
given without voice in front of the micro- 
phone, so that there could be no ques- 
tion as to whether or not the children 
heard my voice. The children spoke aloud 
through the microphone when they re- 
told the stories and answered questions 
about them. 

The interest that was aroused by the 
demonstration has resulted in new mem- 
bers both for the league and for the gen- 
eral class in lip reading which is held 
Monday evenings at the Vocational 
School. The comments from the public 
and from school officials have been most 


(Continued on page 183) 
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A Class for Colored Persons in Richmond 


By Etnet O. Ransom 


ORKERS in the field of lip read- 
Wiz are showing an interest in the 

class for colored persons which 
has been established in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. The story of how it was started is a 
long one, which goes back to the time I 
lost my own hearing, a little more than 
five years ago. I had grown desperately 
discouraged, as I could no longer continue 
my regular teaching nor enjoy social in- 
tercourse with my friends. One summer, 
while I was visiting relatives in New York 
City, I went to see the talking picture, “The 
Man Who Played God,” starring George 
Arliss. Words cannot express what a 
change this picture brought in my life. It 
gave me my first information about lip 
reading. Until then I had not known there 
was such a thing. 

Right away, I knew that I still had some- 
thing to live for, and the light of hope 
continued to sparkle in my life. My people 
wanted me to stay in New York and study 
lip reading, but I preferred to return to 
Richmond in order to be with my father— 
who has since died. I believed that if lip 
reading was taught in New York it must 
also be taught in Richmond. To my sur- 
prise, I learned upon my return that there 
were lip reading classes in the white pub- 
lic schools. 

I went to see the Superintendent of 
Schools, Mr. J. H. Binford, and had a long 
talk with him. He introduced me to Miss 
Elizabeth Witherspoon, who is in charge 
of the public school lip reading classes, and 
requested her to give me lessons. Ever 
since, I have found firm friends in Miss 
Witherspoon and in the school authorities, 
especially Mr. R. N. Anderson, the head of 
the Rehabilitation Department. 

I progressed so well in my lessons and 
received so much help from my lip reading 
ability that I thought I would like to be- 
come a teacher, so as to aid other hard of 
hearing colored people. During the sum- 


mer of 1934, I studied lip reading at 
Columbia University and at the Nitchie 
School in New York City. That same fall, 
I began with my classes, and I found that 
there were a number of hard of hearing 
persons who were eager to be helped and 
had never had a chance. 

We have a very nice class of adults at 
Armstrong High School. There are twelve 
in the class, which meets three nights a 
week. I also have a class of eight, whom | 
teach at my home during the day. It is 
indeed encouraging to see the progress 
which some of them have made. 

I have a fourteen year old girl, who 
dropped out of school three years ago be- 
cause she could not understand her class- 
room teacher. She had had typhoid fever 
when she was nine years old, and this had 
resulted in her deafness. She had gradually 
developed heart trouble because of her 
grief at this misfortune. Someone told me 
about her, and I went to see her parents 
and explained to them about our lip read- 
ing class. They immediately codperated 
with me. The child, Elizabeth Brown, took 
sixty-eight lessons in lip reading. At the 
beginning of the second half term last year, 
she was able to return to her class. Ever 
since she went back to school, she has made 
rapid progress, and receives excellent 
marks in her studies. The school authori- 
ties are proud of her now. She has im- 
proved in health also. She skates, asso- 
ciates with her hearing friends in all their 
activities, and has a good time. She is 
still taking three lessons a week in lip 
reading. 

One of my pupils is a deaf girl of eigh- 
teen who was educated by the manual 
method, at the state school for the colored 
deaf in Newport News. She is very in- 
telligent. Of course, I am not trying to 
teach her speech, because I know she will 
never be able to carry on conversation by 


(Continued on page 184) 
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Give and Take in Filing 


By HELEN ScRIVER 


symposium as suggested by Miss 

Witherspoon*, one of the problems 
outlined for discussion might well be 
stated in these words: “How can I make 
my files give up the material they have 
taken?” I should like to say at the out- 
set that my method is not foolproof, and 
days do come when I tear my hair with 
rage because I cannot put my hands on the 
one item which to me at the moment seems 
to have been ordained by Providence 
to cover the needs of the day’s lesson. 
In this connection I recall very vividly my 
arrival at the Paris Office of the Red 
Cross in 1918. At that time there was 
chaos in the filing system of the Depart- 
ment of Personnel. A trained librarian 
was attempting to install a system of cross 
filing which in theory was perfect, but 
which would have taken years to put into 
working order. Meanwhile, too large a 
majority of the personnel of the welfare 
organization were roaming uncatalogued 
about Europe. On the day I registered 
for service, everyone who had ever filed 
a ‘card in an office was proposing a dif- 
ferent short cut to a filing system which 
could locate at once any member of the 
American Red Cross serving on a for- 
eign field. The problem was eventually 
solved, and that speedily, but not by an 
exact library method. A compromise was 
made. 

It is this same time element which 
forces a lip reading teacher to abandon 
all thoughts of library routine, and deal 
with compromise measures. She has no 
time to be a librarian, although she most 
certainly does recognize that her efficiency 
as a teacher depends in large measure 
upon her being able to bring to light 
pertinent material at an instant’s notice. 


iz WE are to have a “give and take” 





*“Problems of the Lip Reading Teacher,” Febru- 
ary VoLTA REVIEW. 





Now, I have my ‘own pet system which, 
for me, is reasonably satisfactory. It is 
based on the order of movements as pre- 
sented in the standard text book I am 
using, namely, “Lip Reading: Principles 
and Practise,” by Edward B. Nitchie. In. 
a series of six to eight loose-leaf note- 
books I have my lessons prepared for be- 
ginners; in six others, lessons suitable for 
intermediates. These ‘lessons follow the 
order established in the textbook, though 
they are in no wise identical. In other 
words, my lessons on p, b, and m in both 
series will be first in my books. Sup- 
plementary material based on a movement 
is filed directly after the demonstration 
part. 

Now suppose, for example, I run across 
an interesting item about books. If I 
consider the material sufficiently simple 
for a beginning lesson I paste it on a 
loose-leaf, and put it in my book after 
the first lesson, which contains the prac- 
tice word, book. As book occurs rather 
early in my text I am apt to file it with 
the lesson on short oo where the word 
book is used again as a practice word. 
Probably by the time my class has reached 
the puckered vowels it will be ready for 
this material on books; but this is not 
the whole point. It is to be understood 
that I am under no obligation to myself 
or to anyone else to use this material 
when I am giving the lesson with which 
it is filed, as this is not always possible. 
In my own mind I have merely decided 
upon the place where it would seem to be 
most appropriate, and this alone assures 
me that I shall be able to find it when I 
want it. It may so happen that I am 
teaching the lesson on h, and all of a 
sudden there flashes across my mind the 
fact that I had an interesting item on 
horn books which were made of wood. 
The thought of book and wood suggests 
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to me at once that that item will be 
found under a lesson on short oo. I open 
to this lesson and the following clipping 
turns up: “The first school books were 
made of wood and had only one page. 
A piece of paper was pasted on the wood. 
The A. B. C.’s and The Lord’s Prayer 
were written on the paper. Then a thin 
piece of horn was put over the paper to 
keep it clean. The horn was cut from the 
horn of an animal. It was cut so thin 
that letters showed through it. Because 
horn was used, the first books were called 
‘horn books.’ ” 

Again, consider the program I sent to 
the Volta Bureau’s Book of Practice Mate- 
rial, That Would be Telling. Wouldn't 
any teacher under my plan immediately 
classify it under t, d, and n, and this in 
spite of the fact that the word tell occurs 
as a practice word first under the lesson 
for short e? 

It was only last week that I searched 
desperately for a story which ends like 
this: “Where there’s a will there’s always 
a lot of poor relations.” Now it happens 
that this story is a Morgenstern contribu- 
tion, but I could not possibly remember 
that. My system provides only two pos- 
sible places for that story, the lesson on 
w and wh, and the one on short i where 
will occurs as a practice word. I didn’t 
find the story, but it turned up the fol- 
lowing week with my lesson for short u, 
only to prove conclusively that my system 
was Q. K. but that I had not put the 
story back where it belonged according to 
the system. And here again is a real 
problem for a busy lip reading teacher. 
If she doesn’t take the time to put the 
material back where it belongs it is as 
good as lost. Some years of experience 
have proved to me that the story I can 
find is worth ten files of material I can’t 
put my hands on when I want it. One 
has to make up one’s mind in regard to 
material, either to file it properly before 
and after use, or to use it and toss it into 
the waste basket. 

It is true that I do have some other 
files; for instance, files for material writ- 
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ten on slips and cards which pupils may 
read to the class. Because there is no 
room for these in the note books, they 
are filed in boxes, but according to the 
same order, so that they may be found 
easily. What I am actually doing then 
is making my text book serve as my cross 
file catalogue. I have no time at present 
to make cross references, but plan to take 
this up as a hobby when I retire from 
teaching. It is enough for me now that 
I know my Nitchie text book from peas 
to toys. 

One other file deserves mention. It 
consists of twelve 914 by 111% folders, 
such as one ordinarily uses for typewrit- 
ten correspondence. These are labeled 
as follows: January, February, March, etc. 
Into these folders go all items of peculiar 
interest to the month: material about Lin. 
coln and Washington, the Fourth of July, 
Armistice Day, etc., so that no school 
celebration or national holiday catches 
me unprepared. At the end of every 
month I run through the items filed in 
the next month’s folder for possible sug- 
gestions. On October 31, I may note 
that Mark Twain was born in November. 
I know at once that my material for Mark 
Twain is filed under the movement for 
ah, relaxed wide, because with that lesson 
I am in the habit of teaching the homo- 
phenous group, bark, park and mark, 
although the word mark does not appear 
in the practice group. Sure enough, there 
I find my program on Mark Twain, with 
the interesting Mississippi River terminol- 
ogy recently revived in Will Rogers’ 
“Steamboat Round the Bend,” “Mark 
Twain, Quarter Twain, No Bottom!” 
Every year I clear out something from 
these twelve folders to make room for 
new material. I work on the principle 
that if an item wasn’t good enough to use 
this year, it probably isn’t worth saving 
any longer. Some things about Christ- 
mas, for example, are always good, but 
Christmas finds me with only one folder 
in which to search for suitable material. 
Isn’t that something! 


(Continued on page 182) 
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Filing Practice Material 


By M. EstHer Morris 


Arranging for Availability 
HE availability of material is very 


important to the lip reading teacher. 
It is also important that there be some 
method of avoiding repetition in the use 
of the material. The filing system which 
| have worked out for my own use is very 
simple and flexible, and others may find it 
helpful also. 

Most of my material is in typed form on 
standard size typing paper. Boxes of uni- 
form size large enough to hold these sheets 
without folding were obtained from depart- 
ment stores. They have brief typed labels 
and are numbered with large figures cut 
from calendars. Inside the boxes are fold- 
ers or envelopes. My material is classi- 
fied under thirteen general headings as fol- 
lows: 


Box 1. Movement Games, Blackboard. 

Box 2. Movement Games, Cards. 

Box 3. Word Games, Blackboard and Cards. 

Box 4. Misc. Games, Blackboard. 

Box 5. Misc. Games, Cards. 

Box 6. Stories, Drill, Graded. 

Box 7. Stories: Thought stories; Longer 
stories. 

Box 8. Homophenous Exercises: Graded; 
Blackboard and Cards. 

Box 9. Reading for Four: also three, five, 
six. 

Box 10. Misc. Printed Card Games for 
Groups. 

Box 11. Guessing Games. 

Box 12. Special Subjects. 

Box 13. Special Day Material. 


Box 14. Catch-all. 


Each box contains an index sheet, so that 
one can see at a glance what it contains. 
All the folders and envelopes have inscrip- 
tions on them also. “Movement” games 
are those prepared to give practice on the 
movement being studied and bear the same 
number as the lesson. “Blackboard” games 
are those with which the blackboard is used 
to distinguish them from “card” games in 
which individual slips are given out. Box 





1 contains three folders: Beginners, Inter- 
mediate and Advanced. My material for 
children is classified separately. 

The Card Games in Box 2 are especially 
arranged for rather large classes and are 
planned for the average pupil. The object 
is chiefly vocabulary drill and practice in 
reading the lips of different persons. There 
is great variety in these exercises and they 
are typed on bright colored paper to make 
them look attractive. 

Word Games are drills on special words 
and their combinations such as wood, wa- 
ter, hand, dog, go, etc. 

Box 4 contains all kinds of miscel- 
laneous blackboard games; and Box 5 has 
card games which do not come under any 
other head. 

Box 6 has Drill Stories to go with the 
lessons. These are graded. 

Box 7 has a folder and an index for 
“thought stories” and another for longer 
stories. The longer stories are grouped 
according to special days and subjects on 
the index and then arranged in the same 
order within the folder. 

Box 8 contains Homophenous Exercises 
in any and every form. 

Box 9. Reading for Four. When mak- 
ing my “Readings for Four” I usually make 
four sets. Then I arrange them for three, 
four, five or six people. This is a great 
help when I wish to allow several pupils 
to practice alone. If the exercises are all 
arranged for groups of four, they do not 
permit such flexibility. 

Box 10 is for printed card games, Miss 
Bruhn’s and mine and any others which I 
may get. 

Box 11 contains guessing games of all 
kinds. 

Box 12 is for “special subjects,” with a 
carefully arranged index and cross refer- 
ences to games, stories, etc. This box con- 

(Continued on page 179) 
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Not in the Romany Patteran 


By Giapys MARSHALL 


HAVE a propensity for wandering in- 
| to out of the way corners and unusual 

places, and I encounter many strange 
and amusing little adventures that embell- 
ish my otherwise calm existence. My ear- 
phone not only increases my enjoyment of 
these little encounters, but sometimes cre- 
ates the adventure. 

I should explain that I wear a newer 
model instrument with a white double 
transmitter. A wonderful convenience, 
girls! It can be worn under the thinnest 
dresses without showing a conspicuous col- 
or. Of course, the gentlemen will chide 
us for considering such an incidental. But 
it must have been a man, bless him, who 
first thought of making the thing. 

I do not always wear my instrument 
during out-door excursions. Accidents are 
liable to happen and I would rather risk 
having my head broken than my ear-phone. 
On these occasions, I carry it in a small 
black case where the transmitter looks 
startlingly like two big, white, staring eyes. 

Last summer we took a short fishing trip 
into the high Sierras, to a delightful place 
called Tamarack, where I enjoyed a singu- 
lar encounter in which my ear-phone played 
a major role. 

It was while blithely bowling along the 
smooth mountain road that we first saw the 
Gypsy. She sat in an old-fashioned, one- 
horse buggy with a rattling canopy over 
her head and an aged man of nondescript 
appearance beside her. She might well 
have stepped from a picture, or been a 
character in some bizarre Romany tale. A 
vivid red skirt enveloped her ample form 
in billows and waves. She wore a white 
blouse, a black peasant bolero and a wide, 
brightly striped sash. Her head was cov- 
ered with a three-cornered black shawl, 
and from her ears dangled long, gold 
hoops, which twinkled in the sunlight and 
seemed to intensify her dark skin and 
piercing black eyes. 


A Gypsy! My heart skipped with be. 
witched terror. I have always reveled in 
Gypsy lore, and about every Romany wan. 
derer there lurks the fascination of wild 
freedom and romantic danger. Gypsies 
are the nearest link to fairyland we puny 
earthlings ever know. 

I soon forgot the odd couple in the de. 
light of the wonderland which lay before 
us. We were quite high now. The curved 
road wound gently upward, through tree- 
decked mountain sides. On one hand 
loomed a towering bank. On the other 
side was a sheer drop of some 2,000 feet 
into the valley below. 

Distant mountains, miles away, were 
fringed with sentinel spires of tall trees. 
Distance softened every peak and precipice, 
lent charm and beauty to every rugged 
crag. Here and there, bare, vari-colored 
earth boldly accented the green foliage. A 
low-hanging haze gave a delicate, wavering 
hue to the valley. 

We had been gaining altitude and our 
car began to pant, so we stopped to let the 
engine cool. We sat quietly, not wanting 
to speak, in delighted contemplation of 
that beautiful panorama. We must have 
sat there longer than we knew, for sudden- 
ly the Gypsy cart passed us. The occu- 
pants looked at us and smiled with the 
triumph of the tortoise passing the rabbit. 
Even the bony horse tossed its head at us. 

Their triumph was short lived, for we 
soon left them far behind, but by that time 
the impression created by the woman was 
strong in my mind. I speculated about her 
until we reached Tamarack where we made 
camp. 

Tamarack was a tiny resort lying in 
tranquil solitude in the very center of a 
high table-land. If you drove through 
very fast, you had to look quickly or you 
did not see Tamarack at all. When you 
stopped you found a Post Office-General 
Store marking the spot where contact with 
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civilization began and ended. Around 
about were scattered a few picturesque log 
cabins cuddled among the trees. All the 
rest was wild, virgin wilderness. 

Tamarack meadows were oval-shaped, 
about a mile wide. In the very center, 
which sloped gently inward, was a tiny 
blue pond that serenely reflected the oc- 
casional lazy, fleecy clouds. The pond was 
fed by a rippling, icy-cold brook. On the 
saucer-like brim of the meadows was a 
graduated rim of tall trees. There was a 
thick carpet of grass, spangled here and 
there with pinkish-hued wild flowers and 
delicate green ferns. There were many 
bushes of balsam, and I counted seven 
varieties of spruce, pine and fir, besides 
many quaking aspen, in the grove where 
we camped. 

We had eaten lunch, and were resting 
quietly in that wonderful mountain sun- 
shine, when suddenly I saw the Gypsy cart 
coming toward us. The ancient horse 
walked slowly to the right. There the cart 
stopped, the couple alighted, and they be- 
gan to unpack, and set up a camp about 
200 yards from us. 

For the rest of the day I could see that 
red-skirted apparition flickering through 
the bushes. In the twilight after we had 
eaten our supper and sat before our little 
camp fire, I saw their camp fire and 
watched their eerie shadows move about 
like a couple of legendary evil spirits. 

Whether it was my propensity for ro- 
mancing, the bumper portion of delicious 
trout I had for supper, or the novelty of 
camp life, I do not know. But my sleep 
that night was punctuated with wild, weird 
dreams of red-skirted gypsies who peered 
at me from behind every tree and now and 
then lunged at me with drawn daggers and 
evil cries. At one time I was fleeing through 
terrible haunts with gypsy cries ringing in 
my ears. I awoke to find that the voice 
was that of my husband. It was dawn and 
the good man wastes no daylight when on 
a fishing trip. He was preparing, at that 
unearthly hour, to go down stream, and 
was cordially inviting me to accompany 
him. I awoke enough to feel the fierce 
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sting of that freezing morn. Not even a 
Gypsy’s dagger could have pricked me 
from my warm bed to hold a piece of 
string in the water. So I politely declined 
the invitation and dropped back to sleep. 

Several hours later, I awoke. The sun 
was high and bright. The air was keen 
and bracing, and the exhilarating pleasure 
of camp life was in my heart. I forgot all 
about my Gypsy-Nemesis, who by the way, 
was nowhere about. 

I began preparing my breakfast. I am 
not a naturally inclined cook, but camp 
cooking is a joyous, though messy, adven- 
ture. My hot-cakes seldom decorously 
flip; my eggs are often flavoured with 
ashes; but I don’t care. The world is mine 
on a camping trip and I am happy. 

I was enjoying myself immensely, sitting 
there hoisting huge portions of bacon and 
eggs and drinking great cups of steaming 
coffee, when all of a sudden, a red aura 
enveloped me. 

There was the Gypsy. 

She stood not five feet from me, placidly 
smoking a pipe. Very calmly she looked 
over my camp valuables. She looked long 
and hard at the camp stove and the hideous 
mess I had made of spilled batter, coffee 
grounds and spattered egg yolk. Then her 
eyes roved to a large butcher knife that lay 
carelessly winking at the sun. 

During this time I sat on the ground 
cross-legged. The platter of bacon and 
eggs was in my lap, in my paw a tin cup 
of coffee. A most ignoble position. 

Besides, I was scared to death! My heart 
stopped beating. My breath came in little 
panting gulps. My naturally straight hair 
curled in sheer terror. 

The woman calmly removed the pipe 
from her mouth and emitted a blue puff of 
smoke. Then giving me a toothless grin, 
she spoke. 

I was not wearing my ear-phone at the 
time. As she spoke it was as though a shot 
unfroze me. I jumped up, gasped, “Wait 
a minute,” and leaped to the automobile. 
I grabbed my ear-phone and with trembling 
fingers plugged in the receiver. Then, hold- 

(Continued on page 188) 
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Under the Rose 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


HE other day a friend brought 
me an old volume to be covered 
for display at a garden exhibit. It 
was the “American Rose Culturist,” print- 
ed in 1856. Reading the. preface, I 
learned considerable about roses. The 
rose, I found, was regarded by the an- 
cients as the symbol of silence. It was 
placed over tables at banquets and con- 
ferences as an indication that nothing said 
there was to be repeated elsewhere. Thus 
we have our modern expression sub rosa 
(under the rose) to indicate silence—the 
matter in hand is confidential and not to 
be discussed with anyone. 

I was reminded of this not long ago 
when reading Mrs. Stovel’s delightful 
“Halo of Stillness” in the February VoLTA 
Review. I think we should select the 
rose as our official flower. Perhaps if 
we adopted an official flower it might 
serve to remind us from time to time that 
a smile will do as much for our appear- 
ance as flowers do for the earth; for a 
world without flowers, they tell us, would 
be like a face without a smile. “When 
Love came first to earth,” says Campbell, 
“the spring spread rose-beds to receive 
him.” Well, what we want is the best, 
and I have always heard beds of roses 
spoken of in terms of praise. 

Speaking before the American Rose 


Society some years ago the then Secre-’ 


tary of Agriculture said, “The great task 
of pioneering and bringing the land under 
the plow has, for the most part, been 
accomplished. The people of this Na- 
tion are no longer content with the at- 
tainment of the three primary necessities 
—food, clothing, and shelter. They de- 
mand in addition that food shall be the 
product of many climates; that the cloth- 
ing shall befit their station and work; 
and that shelter shall not only provide 
bodily comforts, but that it shall be sur- 
rounded by trees and shrubs, not alone 


for the shade and protection they offer, 
but for the pleasure they afford as they 
express life’s great drama in the passing 
of the seasons. 

“No decorative plant has been more 
closely identified with the progress of 
western civilization than the rose. It is 
the insignia alike of joy, of sorrow, of 
love, and of war. It is the flower beloved 
by all.” 

Well, that is the sort of symbol we 
deserve! 

Incidentally, while the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is concerned primar- 
ily with the bread-and-butter problems of 
the farm, it has not failed to realize that 
man does not live by bread alone, and 
has included the ornamental along with 
the useful in its studies. Some of its 
most popular bulletins deal with land- 
scape gardening, flowers, and general sug- 
gestions for making the farm home more 
attractive. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 750, 
“Roses for the Home,” is one of the most 
popular of the bulletins issued by Uncle 
Sam, more than 1,500,000 copies having 
been distributed. 

As the preface to the booklet, “Ameri- 
can Rose Culturist,” points out, it is 
truly amazing to see how wide a range 
of adaptability the rose has found. Piety 
has seized it to decorate its altars; Love 
uses it to express tenderness. Jollity re- 
vels, adorned with wreaths of roses; while 
grief strews this flower upon the tomb. 
Everywhere we find it mingled with our 
tears—and sharing our joys and festivals. 
In every country of the world it is wel- 
comed, and more has been written con- 
cerning it than about any other flower. 

“Of the birth of the Rose,” says the 
booklet’s preface, “it is related in fable, 
that Flora having found the corpse of a 
favorite Nymph, whose beauty of person 
was surpassed only by the purity of her 
heart and chastity of her mind, resolved 
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to raise a plant from the precious re- 
mains of this daughter of the Dryads, for 
which purpose she begged the assistance 
of Venus and the Graces, as well as of 
all the deities that preside over gardens, 
to assist in the transformation of the 
Nymph into a flower that was to be by 
them all proclaimed the Queen. The cere- 
mony was attended by the Zephyrs, who 
cleared the atmosphere in order that 
Apollo might bless the new-created flower 
with his beams. Bacchus supplied rivers 
of nectar to nourish it, and Vertumnus 
poured his choicest perfumes over the 
plant.” 

“The gods beheld this brilliant birth, 

And hailed the rose—the boon of earth!” 

Further to bind the rose to us, tradi- 
tion tells that the very first rose created 
was presented to Harpocrates,* the Greek 
and Roman God of Silence. It is true 
that Harpocrates’ selection for this posi- 
tion was the result of an error, but what 
of it? He was actually Horus, the Egyp- 
tian sun god. His statues showed him 
with his finger on his lips, the Egyptian 
symbol of childhood. When the Greeks 
and Romans fell in love with this statue 
and decided to adopt Horus for one of 
their gods, they made the quite natural 
errors of assuming that the finger-on-the- 
lips attitude represented silence. So, un- 
der the newly assigned name of Harpo- 
crates, he became the God of Silence of 
the Greeks and Romans. 

It has been suggested that the name 
Harpocrates, assigned to this God of 
Silence, had its origin in the supposed 
fact that many of the deafened are hypo- 
crites in so often pretending to under- 
stand when they do not, the difference in 
spelling being accounted for by the as- 
sumption that the ancients were rather 
weak on spelling, anyway. However, this 
is probably pure gossip. 

In the East, the presenting of a rose 
bud with thorns and leaves attached 
carries a significant message, expressing 
both fear and hope. If returned reversed, 





*Not to be confused with Harpo Marx, one of 
the modern gods of silence. 
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it signifies that one must neither fear nor 
hope. If the thorns are removed before 
the rose is returned, then there is nothing 
to fear; but if the leaves have been re- 
moved and the thorns left—then watch 
your step! 

As to the thorns, what could be more 
fitting than that our official flower should 
typify in this manner the existence of the 
bitter and sweet upon the earth and in 
our lives. 

“With every rose we get a thorn— 
But ain’t the roses sweet!” 

This mating of thorn and flower should 
serve as a reminder that virtue actually 
rests upon the basis of imperfection. That 
is to say, if all men were truthful and 
honest, then to be truthful and honest 
would not be a commendable thing at 
all. It would not be a virtue. That is 
why the ancient writers frequently at- 
tributed to their gods the weaknesses and 
imperfections of human beings. They had 
to do this to lay the foundation of honor 
to the gods who possessed the opposite 
virtues. Thus we find Homer permitting 
Venus to be wounded at the battle of 
Troy—in order that he might show us 
how courageous she could be under pain 
and affliction. If she had been pictured 
as immune to pain and suffering, how 
demonstrate her courage under affliction? 
We know how that is ourselves, since but 
for our deafness our friends might never 
have learned of the fine qualities of cour- 
age and patience we possess. For that 
matter, their lack of deafness sometimes 
paves the way for a demonstration of the 
fact that they are rather conspicuously 
lacking in the virtue of patience. And 
so on. 

The rose, too, is a striking illustration 
of how far one may advance simply by 
making oneself agreeable. The rose, 
you see, neither toils nor spins. It fur- 
nishes us directly with neither food nor 
clothing. From a practical standpoint it 
is non-essential. But by making itself 
pleasant and agreeable, it has not only 
assured itself a welcome everywhere, but 


(Continued on page 185) 
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Standardization of Terms 


By Saray L. ELuiotr 


GREAT many instructors of the 
A deaf have long felt the need of 
standardizing terms for the differ- 
ent degrees and qualities of deafness. 
Articles are constantly being published 
on the subject of deafness but seldom do 
two persons use the same terminology. 
For instance, in the January Vouta Re- 
VIEW one article speaks of the profoundly 
deaf and those having usable residual 
hearing; while another makes three dis- 
tinct classifications: (1) normal hearing, 
(2) hard of hearing, (3) deaf. 

As to the former, how is a “profoundly 
deaf” person to be known? Of course 
we know that the term refers to those 
who have so great a hearing loss that 
they cannot hope to learn to understand 
language through hearing—but why that 
term? How general is its use? 

The latter article says, “Anyone who 
enjoys a certain degree of hearing which 
can be utilized cannot be termed deaf. 
A person cannot be both deaf and hard 
of hearing at the same time.” We realize 
that the article was written for the pur- 
pose of protecting parents from over- 
zealous salesmen of hearing aids but the 
author probably realizes that there are 
between these two extremes, denoted by 
whatever terms one chooses, other groups 
which are smaller, to be sure, but which 
deserve considerable attention. These 
groups may be described as: (1) Pupils 
having a partial understanding of lan- 
guage through hearing either with or 
without a hearing aid, (2) Pupils who 
can be trained to understand language 
through hearing with a hearing aid. These 
pupils do exist in our schools and such 
pupils have been trained to “interpret 
mentally” the sounds heard, although the 
article quoted claims they cannot be so 
trained. What term should be applied to 
these pupils? Surely neither “deaf” nor 


“hard of hearing” as defined in the 
article quoted. 

That there is a great difference between 
those having usable hearing and_ those 
who have not is quite true, but wherein 
lies the difference and what terms can we 
employ that will be acceptable to all? 

These questions should receive more 
careful consideration. 

Editor's Note: The questions Miss 
Elliott has raised are perennial. Ten or 
eleven terms to describe degrees of hearing 
loss are in use by persons dealing with 
the deaf and the hard of hearing, with the 
result that there is confusion in our own 
minds as well as in the minds of laymen. 
The following, based on a report by Dr. 
Harvey Fletcher, are offered in the hope 
that schools for the deaf and workers 
for the hard of hearing will unite in using 
them and in making them generally 
understood. Both children and adults 
with all degrees of impairment may be 
classed under these headings. 

1. Slightly hard of hearing: those with 
a hearing loss of 40 decibels or less. 
They are able to understand the conversa- 
tional voice. The lower ten per cent of 
this group may miss some of the conso- 
nants unless the voice is raised slightly; 
but they will not require the constant use 
of a hearing aid. 

2. Severely hard of hearing: persons 
with a loss of more than 40 decibels, but 
less than 110, still with enough hearing 
to understand speech brought near the ear 
or amplified. Children in the lower 
stages of this group, if they have never 
heard normally, learn to understand am- 
plified speech only if carefully trained. 
For educational purposes, it adds clarity 
to refer to these as (3) Partially deaf. 
Some may never be able to depend upon 
hearing for communication, and yet may 

(Continued on page 185) 
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Dr. Berry on the Hard of Hearing Child 


R. GORDON BERRY addressed 
[) the Providence Medical Associa- 

tion October 7, 1935. His topic 
was “Our Deafened Children and How 
We Are Caring for Them.” His aim was 
to apprize physicians of the means avail- 
able for helping children whose hearing 
defects are beyond medical aid. He gave 
a brief history of the education of the 
deaf, and of organization work for the 
hard of hearing. Dr. Berry’s treatment 
of his subject is concise and interesting. 
Under the heading, “The Psychological 
Aspect.” he retells a story that cannot 
be told too often: 

“We as doctors know that the pecuni- 
ary loss is the smallest item. What of 
the neglect and ignorance, economic fu- 
tility and unhappiness that arise when 
the hard of hearing child drops back 
through successive classes, to become a 
failure in school and a social and eco- 
nomic burden throughout his life? It 
does not end even there. Picture Jack 
as an energetic boy of fifteen who has 
dropped back three years, not because 
of lack of mental activity but because 
his deafness isolates him from his teach 
er and his fellows. He is placed with 
children three years younger, who, though 
physically inferior, prove themselves men- 
tally his superior. Jack wants to express 
himself and earn the admiration of his 
fellows as much as any other sturdy boy. 
He must make use of such means as he 
has at hand. One is his physical ad- 
vantage. So he fights readily, becomes 
a bully among his playmates, enjoys thus 
a leadership of sorts. One day he un- 
wittingly lies and gets away with it. He 
finds himself somewhat of a hero. Steal- 
ing is not difficult, and petty thievery is 
added to his accomplishments. Wrong— 
yes, but who is there to say him nay? 
He is doing the best he can toward ad- 
justing himself in a hostile world. Here 
is being bred the shiftless ne’er do well 
or the criminal. 





“Or consider Mary, two years his jun- 
ior. She is made of gentler stuff. She 
is keen, but how she does have to work 
to keep up! She has found that by watch- 
ing teacher closely she can seem to under- 
stand a good deal better. She gets part 
and guesses the rest. Often she errs and 
is marked wrong as a result; but with 
very close attention and painstaking ef- 
fort she manages to maintain an average 
rank. Teacher has noticed how intense 
she is, catches her in irritable moods, 
finds her twitching at times, decides Mary 
will grow into a neurasthenic, warns her 
unsympathetic mother she had better con- 
sult a doctor for her nerves. But though 
Mary manages in the class room, recess 
is a different matter. Her playmates 
find her queer; she does not seem to do 
her share in games; they get along bet- 
ter if she is left out of the fun. Mary 
sees them talking together and wonders 
what unkind things they are saying. In- 
creasingly, she gives the teacher some ex- 
cuse for staying in at recess. At home, 
she meets with similar difficulties. Her 
doll and her pussy cat seem to be the 
only ones to understand. Sooner than 
the allotted time, she steals off to bed, 
where, lonely and unhappy, she cries her- 
self to sleep. 

“Nor need the story be like this. Here 
is one with a far different ending. “This 
hard of hearing boy had repeated his 
classes over and over again. The local 
system required his remaining at school 
until he was sixteen. He was extremely 
unhappy, becoming despondent, morose. 
Finally, his parents interviewed the au- 
thorities in an effort to get him excused 
from school in the hope that he could 
learn some trade. The doctor examined 
his ears and discovered the damage ir- 
reparable, but he insisted that lip reading 
be tried. This was done. He’ no longer 
dropped back, but forged ahead, grad- 
uated, went through college and post 
graduate work and now is a professor of 
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mathematics in a western university. The 
one change made a pitiable failure into 
a splendid success) Who knows how 
many failures we are not finding?’ ” 

Under the heading, “Adjustments,” Dr. 
Berry touches on the value of lip reading, 
especially for children, who learn it more 
easily, and the advantages offered by 
hearing aids. Speaking of compensa- 
tions, he says, 

“If we stop to think or inquire, we 
discover that relatively few of us are 
without some physical handicap. As it 
gradually impressed itself upon our con- 
sciousness, we were either stumped by it 
or took measures to surmount it. In so 
far as we were successful in the latter, 
we have adjusted ourselves and do not 
permit the handicap to disturb our effi- 
ciency or our tranquility. It cheers us 
sometimes to review what others have 
done to win through. History is full of 
stirring illustrations. Do you recall how 
Moses saw a flaming fiery bush out of 
which came a Voice bidding him go 
down to Pharaoh and tell him to let the 
children of Israel go? Moses begged off 
because he stammered. 

“*And Moses said unto the Lord, O 
my Lord, I am not eloquent; but I am 
slow of speech and of a slow tongue. 
And the Lord said unto him, Who hath 
made man’s mouth? Or who makest the 
dumb, or deaf, or the seeing, or the 
blind? Have not I the Lord? Now 
therefore, go, and I will be with thy 
mouth and teach thee what thou shalt say.’ 

“Moses obeyed and became the leader 
and deliverer of a great people. Demos- 
thenes, too, had an impediment in his 
speech. He went down to the seashore, 
put pebbles under his tongue and tried 
to shout above the noise of the pounding 
surf. So was molded the silver-tongued 
orator that swayed the Athenian mob. 
Lord Byron, the cripple, swam _ the 
Hellespont. So did a splendid young 
lady patient of mine, who was very hard 
of hearing but would not let it keep her 
from the normal, active life she craved. 
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What good did that do her? It showed 
her that, though handicapped, she could 
go out and do and dare. Pavlowa had 
trouble with her back, but fought through 
to become the world’s greatest dancer. .., 

“Is my argument clear? Nature com. 
pensates. The wind-swept tree sends out 
deeper roots; the northern animal grows 
a heavier fur. Helen Keller may not 
show by test that her sense of touch is 
any more acute than ours, but the things 
this sense of touch tells her are past our 
understanding. Little deaf children can 
make sense out of lip movements which 
are a confused jumble to you and to me, 
In a recent survey in Worcester, one of 
our agents was astonished to discover 
that some of the hard of hearing people 
were holding better jobs than hearing 
men of the same social and educational 
level. Their impaired hearing was a 
handicap, but adjustments had been found, 
and these men had surmounted their 
handicap to excel ultimately over their 
fellows in their given task... . 

“My remarks have touched but the 
high spots. Only so can I attempt the 
entire story in this short space. This is 
confessedly not purely a medical prob- 
lem, but early in its progress it must 
necessarily come before a doctor for re 
view and advice. We are busy people. 
We are constantly having our sympathies 
called upon. By necessity we have built 
up a sort of defense mechanism which 
leads some to consider us ‘hard-boiled.’ 
But you know and I know that no group 
is more sensitive to real suffering or more 
anxious to alleviate pain or set the 
crooked straight. The physically handi- 
capped never seek our help in vain; we 
are proud of this attribute, loyal to this 
heritage. I come tonight to tell you of 
a little-understood group that deserves 
our best skill and our keenest understand- 
ing. I thank you for the privilege of 
addressing you about them. I bespeak 
at your hands, and at the hands of your 
public officials and educational author- 
ities, the kindly support and help these 
unhappy and deserving children so need.” 
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Diagnosing Speech Disorders 
DISORDERS OF SPEECH AND VOICE, by 

Robert West, Ph.D. Revised, 1935. Col- 

lege Typing Company, Madison, Wis- 

consin. Mimeographed, 144 pp. Price 
$2.75. 

An eminent authority on speech dis- 
orders makes available in this volume ma- 
terial which should prove invaluable to 
the speech teacher whose background has 
not included study in all the related spe- 
cialized fields. The book is filled with 
suggestions for diagnosing various types 
of speech disorders, and gives practical 
aids for treatment and correction. 

Listing four causes of speech disorders: 
(1) the physiologic, (2) the anatomic, 
(3) the psychogenic, and (4) the imita- 
tive, the author gives a warning against 
classifying all defects of speech as dis- 
orders. That type of speech which is 
“imitative, embracing defects that come 
from early linguistic background,” Dr. 
West states, “is no more pathological 
than the American’s habit of chewing 
gum.” 

The text is divided into three parts. 
Parts I and II, dealing with disorders 
due to physiologic or anatomic irregulari- 
ties, contain chapters on Cretinism, Spas- 
tic Paralysis, Dysphasia, Cleft Palate, 
Nose and Mouth Deformities, etc. The 
manner in which speech is affected, the 
pathology, symptoms, therapy and prog- 
nosis are given in each instance. Part 
II concludes with a chapter on Deficien- 
cies of Hearing. Under the headings: De- 
ficiency of Auditory Acuity, Conduction 





vs. Perception- 

Deafness, Deafness 

to Special Fre- 

quencies, and Tone 

Deafness, the au- 

thor discusses types 

of defective speech 

which may result 

from _ impaired 

hearing. A word 

of caution is giv- 

en the speech clinician in regard to diag- 

nosing auditory deficiency as the cause of 

a speech disorder. “It must be demon- 

strated that the particular type of speech 

disorder under study is logically related 

to the type of hearing impairment that 

the patient exhibits,” states Dr. West, 

“lest the real cause, if it be other than a 

hearing impairment, go undiscovered.” 
Part III deals with Stuttering and 

other speech disorders, “whose explana- 

tion lies in the realm of abnormal psy- 

chology, psychopathology or psychiatry.” 
The Appendices contain excellent clini- 

cal aids, such as History Record Forms, 

Tests of Articulation, etc. One section, de- 

voted to Tests of Hearing, discusses the 

Use of the Audiometer and Analysis of 

the Audiogram; Tests to Determine the 

Acuity to the Fundamental Pitch; Reso- 

nance Tones and High-Frequency Sounds; 

and Tests to Differentiate between Con- 

duction-Deafness and Perception-Deafness. 
One wonders how so much cen be of- 

fered in one volume of 141 pages. It 

may be a matter of regret to some readers 

that this notable contribution should con- 
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tain so many technical terms not easily 
understood by the garden variety of 
speech teachers. Nevertheless, this book 
is most earnestly recommended to the 
teacher who does not have a staff of medi- 
cal experts to consult, or the facilities of 
a well-organized reference library at 
hand. “Disorders of Speech and Voice” 
is a small library and medical center in 
itself. 

An excellent bibliography, indexed by 
George Schuster, accompanies the volume. 

—Lucitte D. ScHOOLFIELD. 





On American Pronunciation 


AMERICAN PRONUNCIATION, by John Sam- 
uel Kenyon, Professor in English Lan- 
guage, Hiram College. Sixth Edition. 
1935. George Wahr, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 248 pp. 

Although much of the subject matter of 
this volume is based upon Professor Ken- 
yon’s experiences with undergraduate and 
graduate students it is to be strongly recom- 
mended to those who are wrestling with 
the problem of teaching speech to the deaf. 
In paging through it one feels that it does 
nobly in breaking down the pesky pro- 
vincialisms of pronunciation which have 
raised many a controversy in the profes- 
sion. It is intelligently tolerant of the 
other man’s point of view and yet stand- 
ardizes rationally. The short discussion 
on the philological aspects of English 
should stimulate teachers of the deaf to 
familiarize themselves with this branch of 
English. Who knows but that some day 
we may find that the development in lan- 
guage of the individual child is analogous 
to the development of the language of the 
race? This is merely conjectural. Pro- 
fessor Kenyon’s presentation of the organs 
of speech and the positions is compact and 
clear—a good review for most of us. It 
points out countless fine points in our pro- 
nunciations of which most of us are not 
conscious and which, as a result, we prob- 
ably fail to convey to the deaf child. This 
may be a contributing factor to the unin- 
telligibility of the speech of many deaf 
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children. This little volume would be a 
most valuable asset to the library of any. 
one engaged in teaching speech. The au. 
thor quotes from George Sampson: “A 
teacher of speech untrained in phonetics js 
as useless as a doctor untrained in anat. 
omy.” That should give us something to 
think about. 
—S. RicHarp SILVERMAN, 





A Book for the Speech Teacher 


GRADED OBJECTIVES FOR TEACHING Goop 
AMERICAN SPEECH. By Sophie A, 
Pray and Others. E. P. Dutton & Co.,, 
New York. 90 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This book is intended for the teacher 
of speech to hearing students, who has 
studied phonetics, but whose technical 
knowledge is not sufficient to enable her 
to use the phonetic method for develop- 
ing good speech habits or correcting 
speech defects. The authors—all trained 
teachers—offer in this small volume sug- 
gestions for presenting the subject mat- 
ter in logical sequence. 

The text is divided into Units, which 
have been worked out in steps of graded 
difficulty. These Units offer practice ma- 
terial for the recognition of phonetic 
symbols and their application to correct 
pronunciation, as well as exercises for 
training in intonation and the use of 
the voice. They are planned so that the 
teacher can begin the work in any grade 
of any school: elementary, secondary, or 
collegiate. A course of sixty hours in- 
tensive training in phonetics, according 
to the authors, should “enable an enthusi- 
astic teacher to use ‘Graded Objectives’ 
with every promise of success.” 

—LuciLLe D. SCHOOLFIELD. 





The Kinesiology of Phonetics 


KINnESIOLOGIC PHONETICS, by Robert West, 
Ph.D., and Claude E. Kantner, Ph.D. 
Second Edition, 1935. College Typing 
Co., Madison, Wis. Paper Cover. 97 pp. 
West and Kantner have made a scholarly 

contribution to phonetics in this work, 

which is “an analysis of the movements of 
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the articulatory mechanism in the produc- 
tion of both isolated and articulated Eng- 
lish speech sounds.” The methodology 
pursued is refreshingly eclectic, no possi- 
bilities being overlooked. These investi- 
gators have used the method of (1) Sub- 
jective Analysis; (2) Direct Observation; 
(3) Palatographic Studies; (4) X-ray 
Studies. The work may be somewhat tech- 
nical for most teachers of the deaf, but it 
can serve as a very handy reference and 
should stimulate many to give thought to 
the kinesiology of sounds both in their 
anatomical and physiological aspects. Too 
often we think of sounds as they stand iso- 
lated and we forget the part they play in 
the articulatory configuration. The work 
is thorough and answers many a nice prob- 
lem that heretofore might have been con- 
sidered controversial. The bibliography 
should prove unusually valuable to those 
who would follow the problem in detail. 
The book should be a worthy addition to 
the library of anyone who teaches speech. 
—S. RicHarp SILVERMAN. 





Miss Case Publishes a Practice Book 


THe Case Book: ProcraMs FoR Topay. 
Lip Reading Material for Schools and 
Clubs. Compiled by Lucy Ella Case. 
Material contributed by graduates and 
friends of the Case Schools of Lip Read- 
ing of Southern Califarnia. Foreword 
by Earnest Elmo Calkins. Paper. 150 
pp. Price, $1.20 postpaid. 

“The trend of modern education in lip 
reading, for hard of hearing adults,” says 
Miss Case, “is toward a cooperation of ef- 
fort on the part of instructor and pupils. 
The first work of the instructor is to teach 
the rudiments of lip reading, and then as 
soon as possible to lead the pupils out to 
make responses of their own along the lines 
presented. .. . As our pupils progress in 
lip reading ability, they should understand 
more and more of the current information 
which is offered in clubs and study classes 
for those who hear.” And she adds, “In other 
words, the understanding and discussion 
entailed by these programs demand real 
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mental processes on the part of the pupils.” 

In accordance with this general idea, 
Miss Case has gathered together a great 
variety of practice material, which she of- 
fers in an attractively printed book. The 
contributors are for the most part gradu- 
ates of the Case Schools of Southern Cali- 
fornia, although other well known names 
are found in the list of contents. The fore- 
word is by no less a person than Earnest 
Elmo Calkins. 

The material is divided into three sec- 
tions: Devices and Exercises; Art Notes; 
Diverse Subjects. There are stories, games, 
proverbs, question and answer exercises, 
conversation exercises, and exercises based 
on the movements of speech. The Art 
Notes comprise short, informative lectures 
on the lives of famous painters and on sev- 
eral other topics of interest to anyone who 
cares about the fine arts. The miscellany 
ranges all the way from a page for chil- 
dren to a debate for advanced students on 
the topic: “Resolved, that man is the weak- 
er sex.” 

Any teacher of lip reading will find 
much practice material available in this 
book; and all those who are familiar with 
Miss Case’s years of work for the hard of 
hearing will be interested in the volume 
because it bears her name. 





Kellyann Writes Another Story 


KELLYANN Marriep; Being a Sequel to 
Kellyann, the Story of a Manx Cat. By 
Herself. Edited by Kate Whitehead. 
London. The Epworth Press. Cloth, 
131 pp. Price 2/6. 

Another disarming Kellyann book has 
been written by Kellyann’s mistress, Kate 
Whitehead, who, in private life, is Mrs. 
Selwyn Oxley. Kellyann has acquired a 
husband and produced a family, and these 
momentous events are engagingly set forth, 
in Kellyann’s own words. Mrs. Oxley’s 
cats and their adventures have supplied the 
character and plots for several of her more 
recent books. This one is illustrated with 
photographs of Kellyann and Robin Hood, 
her newly acquired husband. 
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In the January Laryngoscope 


Dr. Ruth P. Guilder and Miss Louise 
A. Hopkins of the Clarke School Research 
Department describe, in the January 
Laryngoscope, “Auditory Function Studies 
in an Unselected Group of Pupils at the 
Clarke School for the Deaf.” The paper 
was read before the Eastern Section of the 
American Laryngological, Rhinological 
and Otological Society at Portland, 
Maine, January, 1935. The purpose of 
the study was “to establish the general 
trend of hearing acuity, by air and bone 
conduction, for an average group of 100 
pupils in a school for the deaf, and for 
the principal etiological groups of which 
such an average group is composed.” 
Audiometric charts and tables are given, 
and the educational significance of the 
findings is outlined. 

Also in this issue of the Laryngoscope 
is an article on Vertigo, by Dr. Albert A. 
Cinelli, of New York City. Dr. Cinelli 
maintains that ninety per cent of cases 
of vertigo are due to aural lesions. 





Diamond Anniversary for Kansas 


The January Kansas Star contains an 
interesting article by Miss Retta William- 
son, giving a history of the Kansas School 
for the Deaf, which is now 75 years old. 
The first school for the deaf in that state 
was founded at Baldwin in 1861, by 
Phillip A. Emery of the Indiana School. 
It was held in a two room cottage. It was 
moved to Topeka in 1864, and in 1866 
was opened in a new building in Olathe. 
The early history of the school, its 
vicissitudes during Civil War times, its 
gradual development, make an impres- 
sive story. 





An Article by a Sociology Student 


The January Missouri Record contains 
an article on the “Status of the Deaf in 
the Past and Present,” by Helen L. Carter, 
a sociology student at Missouri State Uni- 
versity. It describes a visit to the Mis- 
souri School, with glimpses of several 
classes, then contrasts the present day edu- 
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cation of the deaf with the treatment ae. 
corded them in the past. The deaf-blind 
are touched upon. The author also dis. 
cusses preschool work for deaf children, 
deaf graduates of schools and _ colleges 
for the hearing, scout work among the 
deaf, and the inheritance of deafness, 





A Tribute to Dr. Lieber 


Dom Slepih, Jugoslavia, 
January 22, 1936. 
My bear Miss TIMBERLAKE: 

Because for many years I was privil- 
eged to have the honor of being one of 
Dr. Hugo Lieber’s many friends, news of 
his passing left me in the deepest of sor- 
row. To him, our institute is deeply ob- 
ligated. We are in a position to know 
what such a loss will mean for the deaf 
throughout the world. Thus you can 
readily understand with what homage I 
write of your fellow American. It has 
been truly said that the good men do 
lives after them. 

—V. RAMANADANOVITCH. 





A Gift for Dr. Bjorlee 


The personnel of the Maryland School 
recently honored Superintendent Bjorlee 
with a delightful gift. This consists of 
twelve service plates handpainted in an- 
tique red, each with a different scene in 
or near the school grounds at Frederick, 
Maryland. As this locality is not only rich 
in historic associations, but boasts a num- 
ber of fine old buildings in a good state 
of preservation, the painted designs are 
unusually beautiful. 





Honors for Superintendent Connor 


On the evening of December 20, grad- 
uates and former students of the New 
Mexico School for the Deaf assembled at 
the school in honor of the thirtieth anni- 
versary of Superintendent Connor’s con- 
nection with the school. The program in- 
cluded the presentation to the school of 
a portrait of Mr. Connor which will be 
hung in the new library. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


Scholarships at Columbia 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
offers for the year 1936-37 a limited num- 
ber of scholarships and teaching fellow- 
ships for graduates of normal schools and 
colleges and for teachers now in service 
in fields of the handicapped who wish to 
continue their study programs in a com- 
bination of courses given at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. These scholar- 
ships are open to teachers and workers in 
the following three fields: (1) teachers 
and administrators in special institutions 
for the physically or mentally handi- 
capped; (2) nurses, social workers, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, vocational coun- 
selors, placement officers and administra- 
tive officers in public or private agencies 
dealing with the education, rehabilitation, 
and vocational placement of the handi- 
capped; and (3) teachers and supervisors 
of special classes for the physically or 
mentally handicapped in public or pri- 
vate schools. 

Scholarship awards may include tui- 
tion, maintenance and cash stipends. Pro- 
grams of study may be arranged leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
Master of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy, or 
Doctor of Education. Application forms 
for scholarships and fellowships may be 
obtained from Dr. Merle E. Frampton, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
525 West 120th Street, New York City. 
Applications must be filed by April 15, 
1936. 





Lewis Carroll. 


Central Institute Offers Courses 


Advanced courses for teachers of the 
deaf and of speech defectives will be of- 
fered by Teachers Training College of 
Central Institute for the Deaf at Frank- 
fort, Michigan, June 29 to August 1, 1936. 
Central Institute is affiliated with Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, and credits 
will be granted by Washington University 
to qualified participants who satisfactorily 
complete the courses elected. Courses will 
be given as follows: (1) Fundamentals 
of Speech and Language; (2) Preschool 
Deaf, by Julia M. Connery; Principles 
and Practice of the Acoustic Method, Max 
Goldstein, M.D.; Physics of Sound, A. S. 
Harris, Ph.D.; Speech Improvement in 
the Hard of Hearing, Frances H. Lester, 
B.S.; Neuro-Anatomy, Rafael Lorente de 
No, M.D.; (1) Fundamentals of Speech 
Teaching; (2) Congenital Aphasia, Mil- 
dred A. McGinnis, B.S.; Tests and Mea- 
surements of the Deaf and Speech De- 
fective Child, Helen F. Schick, Ph.D. Two 
semester hours of credit will be granted 
for each course, with the exception of 
Physics of Sound and Neuro-Anatomy, 
each of which will be continued for a 
half of the summer session and will grant 
one credit. See the advertisement on an- 
other page for further particulars. 





There Should be Openings for 
These Men 
News comes to the Volta Bureau from 
time to time of thoroughly trained and 
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equipped teachers of the deaf in foreign 
countries who wish to obtain work either 
temporarily or permanently in the United 
States. Two exceptional cases have re- 
cently come up, one of a student at the 
University of Manchester, England, now 
taking the course for teachers of the deaf 
under Mrs. Irene R. Ewing. Mrs. Ewing 
writes of him, “We have in this depart- 
ment this session a very brilliant student. 
He took a first class degree, and was ac- 
counted the best man in his school of the 
year. He is a man of exceptional all 
’round ability, original, keen, highly in- 
telligent, and with drive. I have promised 
him to find out what possibility there 
would be for him to obtain a post in a 
school for the deaf in America.” 

The other case is that of a young man 
in Sydney, Australia, who is anxious to 
gain experience in American schools for 
the deaf. He has a diploma of education 
granted by the Teachers College main- 
tained by the New South Wales Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and was 
trained to teach the deaf at the Institu- 
tion for the Deaf in Sydney. His prepara- 
tion seems exceptionally excellent. 

Both of these men wish to increase their 
experience and both have something to 
offer that would be valuable in any school 
for the deaf. Considering the dearth of 
men interested in the profession of teach- 
ing the deaf in this country, it seems they 
should be given a chance. 





Kenfield Memorial Fund 


The committee who are engaged in 
gathering funds for a memorial to Miss 
Coralie Kenfield, present two alternatives 
as the objective of the fund: 

1. Upon the basis of a fund of $1,000 
or more. A scholarship, securely invested, 
yielding, probably, $50 a year, to be 
awarded to one person each year who 
desires to become a teacher of lip read- 
ing, as an aid toward paying for tuition 
or otherwise defraying expenses. The as- 
pirant must be able to meet the require- 
ments for teachers of lip reading as set 
up by the Department of Education of 
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the State of California. Consideration wil] 
be given to financial need, character and 
promise. The trainee may choose any 
teacher, school or university in the United 
States for training in the teaching of lip 
reading. This sum may be added to at 
any time by individual gifts, making more 
help available to prospective teachers, or 
setting up an additional scholarship. 

2. Upon the basis of $500 or less than 
$1,000. A library. Scientific, educational 
and social welfare books, magazines and 
pamphlets pertaining to the problems of 
the hard of hearing, to be placed in the 
libraries of the University of California, 
Berkeley, and the University of California, 
Los Angeles. If additional funds are pro. 
vided, similar libraries may be established 
in centers where such information would 
be of practical value. These shelves may 
be added to at any time through individual 
gifts of books, money, subscriptions, pam- 
phiets, or other forms for giving knowl- 
edge. 

Miss Kenfield trained many teachers to 
go out into the world and bring hope 
and courage and lip reading to the hard 
of hearing, and advocated not only thor- 
ough scholastic training, but also wide 
reading in the problems which confront 
the hard of hearing. We can perpetuate 
her good work in a smaller measure by 
carrying on one of her major interests. 

RutH Bart ett, Secretary. 





Course in Jena Method at Los Angeles 


The University of California at Los An- 
geles will offer during the summer session 
of 1936 courses in the Jena Method of 
Speech Reading, given by Mrs. Mary Rog: 
ers Miller and Miss Nellie Alford. The 
courses, which are open to hard of hearing 
teachers and others, are designed to con- 
tinue the work offered by Miss Bessie L. 
Whitaker during the summer of 1935. Mrs. 
Miller and Miss Alford have both studied 
under Miss Whitaker, and have had a year 
of experience in teaching the Jena Method 
in public school and private classes. The 
courses carry four regular university cred- 
its, and students will be permitted to take 
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related subjects to a maximum of six cred- 
its. Other courses may be audited. It is 
expected that a group hearing aid will be 
ysed in these classes. A sound proof booth 
for testing speech reading ability will also 
be provided. Cooperation with the depart- 
ments of Physics, Psychology, and Speech 
Arts will furnish many opportunities to 
study audiometer testing and speech and 
yoice improvement. 





Teachers’ Council 

Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller, Chairman of 
the Teachers’ Council of the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing, thanks the 
teachers of lip reading who complied with 
arequest published in the Vota REVIEW 
that they send her their names and ad- 
dresses. Fifty teachers responded. Mrs. 
Miller is anxious to have a complete file 
of all the teachers of lip reading in the 
United States, and will appreciate coopera- 
tion. The names will be filed at A.S.H.H. 


headquarters. 





Examination for License to Teach 


The Board of Examiners of the New 
York City Board of Education announces 
an examination for license to teach in a 
school for the deaf. March 31, 1936, is 
the final date for the receipt of applica- 
tions. The examination will be held dur- 
ing May, 1936. Individual notices will be 
mailed summoning applicants to the vari- 
ous tests in this examination. An applica- 
tion will be sent upon request (written) 
accompanied by a large, self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. All state and city eligi- 
bility requirements must be met before 
permission to take the examination is 
granted. The examination comprises a 
written test, an interview test, a class teach- 
ing test, a physical examination, and 
evaluation of experience. The present sal- 
ary schedule for teachers of the deaf in 
New York City runs from $2,040 to $3,830. 
All inquiries should be addressed to the 
Committee on Licenses to Teach Atypical 
Children, Office of the Board of Examiners, 
500 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Sherman K. Smith 


Voice Scientist—New York City 


Announces 
Summer Classes For 


Teachers Of The Deaf 


SPECIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 





“Creation of Voice in the Congenitally 


Deaf Child” 


“Technique in the Use of Modern 
Hearing Aids” 


Credit Courses 





For the Hard of Hearing 


A non-credit course of thirty lessons 
in “RETENTION OF NORMAL 
VOICE QUALITY IN THE HARD 
OF HEARING?” will be conducted by 
Mr. Smith. 





Credit courses by other faculty 
members for Teachers of the Deaf will 
include Speech, Speech Correction, 
Language, Science of Sound, and 
Speech Reading. 


Catalogue on Request 





Sherman K. Smith 


11 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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3, Write the word that means to do again: 
write tell read ,. print build 
I feel that all these drills give the 

child a workable knowledge of the dic- 

tionary, and by its continued use, under 
supervision, a foundation will be laid 
for a usable and growing vocabulary. 





Filing Practice Material 
(Continued from page 163)- 


tains most of the informative and worth- 
while material, but the classification is as 
simple as possible. The only object in 
classifying our material at all is so that we 
may put our hand on it quickly when it 
isneeded. I do not classify alphabetically, 
but group the material according to subject. 
I found that I needed a good many sheets 
for my index before I was through. I list- 
ed the subjects, spacing them about ten 
lines apart so as to leave plenty of room 
for cross-references. 

Box 13 is set aside for material which 
we use only on special days: Christmas, 
Mother’s Day, Hallowe’en, etc. This has 
an index and cross-references like the 
above. 

Box 14 is my “Catch-all” box. It holds 
material waiting to be classified or which 
I haven’t time to restore to its proper box. 
There is a place for everything but alas 
everything is not always in its place! 


Avoiding Repetition 


I have a “plan book” for each class or 
individual pupil. I buy cheap composi- 
tion books, cut them in half and label them, 
“Night School; Beginners,” “League Prac- 
tice,” etc. Before going to class I jot 
down the date, and what I mean to give 
for that special lesson. After the class I 
check off what has been given and if any- 
thing has caused special difficulty or has 
given special pleasure, I make note of it 
on that page. When I prepare my next 
lesson it only takes a minute to glance back 
and see just what has been given. I also 
have a labeled box for each class. This 


_ sounds like a great deal of trouble but it 


really is a great trouble saver. A teacher 
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Mail Your Order Now! 


PROBLEMS 
of the DEAF 


MAX A. GOLDSTEIN, 
M.D., F.A.C.S. 


610 Pages—273 Illustrations—Leather 
Bound 


$6.00 Postage Prepaid 


An unusual, authoritative and compre- 
hensive volume of XIX chapters, 
covering every phase of work with 
the Deaf and Deafened and Speech 
Defective, by an otologist and teach- 
er of 40 years’ experience, including: 


Chronological History of Deafness— 
Anatomy and Physiology—Mechanics 
of Speech—Speech Defects—Cerebral 
Localization—Hearing Tests—Meth- 
ods of Instruction—The Acoustic 
Method—Training of Teachers—The 
Deaf Child—Hard-of-Hearing Child— 
Physician and Deaf Child—Parent of 
Deaf Child—Deafened Adult—Hear- 
ing Aids—Schools for the Deaf— 
Quacks and Quackeries—Research. 


Published by 


THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS 
4574 West Papin St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





THE LARYNGOSCOPE PRESS, 
4574 West Papin Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Enclosed please find check for $._._-__ 
Cis cusisemeceel copies of “PROBLEMS OF 


THE DEAF,” by Max A. Goldstein, M.D., 
F.A.C.S. 


Name 





Street 








City State. 
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NEW KINZIE BOOKS 


Graded Instruction in Lip Reading 
for Children and Juniors 


TWO GRADES NOW AVAILABLE 
Mimeographed. Attractive Covers. 


Grade I represents the simplest form of 
instruction in the subject. Price $2.25 post- 
paid. 


Grade II, while strictly juvenile, is at the 
same time a progressive unfolding, leading 
to junior work. Price $3.25 postpaid. 


Every known need in lip reading instruc- 
tion to hard of hearing children has been 
anticipated and provided for in this highly 
specialized equipment. Both grades are 
strictly adapted to child nature, brimful of 
interest and stimulation, making all the 
work fascinating and delightful for both 
teacher and pupil. 


Order From 


THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station “J” Philadelphia, Pa. 














SAVE ON EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Batteries for all types of hearing aids available at 
low prices. Superior quality, with guaranteed shelf 
life. Write for full details. 


J. C. STEPHENS OPTICAL CO. 
236 Book Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 











Children love the Riddles and Games in 
STEPPING STONES TO 


SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 


Order from 





LULA M. BRUCE DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 


Residential and Day Pupils. 

Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Especial attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
6147 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ADVERTISE 
in 
The Volta Review 
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should be confident and serene when gh 
goes before her class and she cannot 
unless she knows just what she is going 
do and how she is going to do it. I ney 
use a book while teaching a class. If ] wig, 
to use something from a book I type i, 
I rarely find any material which I do ny 
have to adapt for that special class, Th 
Volta Bureau’s Books of Lip Readiy 
Practice Material come nearer to filling 
the need than any others I have found, ay 
the loose-leaf form of Book II has greatly 
increased their practical value. I do n 
often use anything from the Votta Reviy 
because so many people read it that it 
value for the lip reading teacher is som 
what depreciated. 


Selection of Subjects 


I do not ask pupils for suggestions hy 
questionnaires or otherwise, because thei 
suggestions are seldom practicable and kk 
cause | think it is bad for the morale o 
the class as it may engender a lack o 
confidence in the teacher. When neces 
sary, I make it plain to my pupils that m 
job is teaching lip reading, that I hare 
been trained to do so, and that if they 
learn to read lips they can follow up thei 
own special bents elsewhere. People d 
not go into a social group and expect al 
to show an interest in their special inter 
ests. That does not mean that I do no 
seek to discover what the majority are it 
terested in. I do, but I find it out by ob 
servation, not by questioning. However, 
has been my experience that almost any 
thing can be made interesting if the teach 
er herself is thoroughly interested and pre 
sents the lesson in an attractive manner. 





Auditory Function Studies 
(Continued from page 155) 
nity or state; (2) as a basis for clas 
division, in conjunction with meni 


achievement, in special schools or speci 
classes; and (3) as a guide to the teache 


in work with the individual child. Wi} 


an educational program based in this wi) 
on a detailed study of the individual 
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jiferences of auditorially handicapped 
children, it is hoped that the needed 
gecial instruction will begin at an earlier 
age, that speech-language development 
will proceed more normally for the small 
child, that the general educational process 
will be speeded up, and that the child 
will be ready at an earlier age to proceed 
with his normal group. 
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The Volta Bureau is revising its list of Association 
members who desire positions. If you wish a position 
for 1936-37 send in your name. 
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Radioear Manufactures 
Better Hearing 
with the aid of the 
SELEX-A-PHONE 


(Introducing the Built-to-order Hearing Aid) 


HE Radioear Selex-A-Phone has 

made this new, precision method of 
building hearing aids for each individ- 
ual hearing impairment a practical 
reality. Make an appointment with 
your nearest Radioear dealer for a 
Selex-A-Phone test — enjoy the thrill 
of hearing with the hearing aid which 
we can now build to order for you. 


E.A.MYERS & SONS 


Manufacturers of Fine Hearing Aids since 1925 


306 BEVERLY ROAD, MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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SIMPLE-COMPACT 
Only Two Parts 

















‘ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


We Also Manufacture the Non-Electrical 


e AUDI-EAR e VIBRATUBE 
e SUPER-EAR e AUDISCOPE 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 























THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS 


LIP READING 
PRACTICE MATERIAL 


Book I, issued in November, 1934. Edition ex- 
hausted. 


Book II, now ready. 
Book III, to be issued in January, 1936. 


Price of each volume 


$1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
2.00 to non subscribers 


Books II and JII are composed of contribu- 
tions from more than 100 teachers in all parts 
of the country. Book II contains half of these 
contributions. Book III will offer entirely dif- 
ferent material by entirely different authors. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Give and Take in Filing 
(Continued from page 162) 
A third file with folders devoted to cer. 


tain devices is gradually disappearing, for 
I have found that the revelation of the 
sound movements makes a much better 
index for me than either subject or de. 
vices. When an efficiency expert is called 
into an office to advise, does he ever de. 
part without insisting that one file be 
made to do the entire business? I ought 
to add here, however, that the four by six 
cubbyhole which stores my lip reading 
library does contain two books of mate. 
rial designated as miscellaneous, my only 
excuse being that I have not yet seen my 
way clear (they say one can find time if 
one wants to badly enough) to filing this 
according to the pattern. 

Three years ago, while I was at work 
at the Volta Bureau, my mother visited 
me in Washington. Through a series of 
complications attending her arrival it be- 
came necessary for her to reach me by 
phone. Stepping up to the Information 
Desk in the Union Station, she inquired 
for the telephone number of the Volta 
Bureau. But the clerk insisted that no 
such bureau was listed, and _ diligent 
search on her part failed to locate the 
name. It was not until several hours 
later that the true explanation occurred 
to me. In the mind of this particular 
clerk, any and every bureau was a part 
of the United States Government. She 
had instinctively turned in the directory 
to the letter U, and searched the offices 
listed under United States Government. 
There was no Volta Bureau listed; hence, 
so far as she was concerned, there was no 
Volta Bureau. She had what might well 
be termed a United States Government 
filing complex, for, after all, it is our 
minds that act as the first filing cases. 
It is a well known fact that the success 
of many a business man depends largely 
upon the ability of his secretary to ass0- 
ciate ideas properly as well as papers. 
Alas for lip reading teachers! they must 
still be their own secretaries. 
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Just this morning, my mother ran 
jross a tremendously vital item about 
Rudyard Kipling, and knowing that I 
yas writing an article about filing, she 
begged me to let her file the clipping for 
me. “No,” said I in a superior manner 
hardly warranted. “You wouldn’t know 
where to put it, and I wouldn’t know 
where to find it afterwards. Give it to 
me; it belongs under hard c, hard g and 
kin the intermediate series (two syllable 
yords). If I put it there, I'll know where 
itis if I want it Monday evening, or when 
[call for it year after next.” 





Cooperation in Florida 
(Continued from page 159) 
favorable, and we have hopes of soon 
getting lip reading into the public schools 
in Orlando. 
If all our local leagues and lip read- 
ing classes had the help from Rotary 
Clubs and from school officials that we 


have in Orlando, the lot of the hard of 


hearing would be greatly improved. The — 


manager of one of our local theatres is a 
Rotarian. Contact with the league has 
made him interested in helping the hard 


of hearing, and he recently installed a 


$500 set of earphones in his theatre. 
This happens to be one of the Sparks 
chain of theatres, and Mr. Sparks’ inter- 
est was aroused, with the result that am- 
plifiers have been placed in two theatres 


| in other Florida cities. 


A word as to the boy in the picture. 
He is a remarkable lip reader, and, I 
believe, will develop into one of our 
national champions. In two hours and 
forty-five minutes last week, he went 
straight through the thirty-five lessons in 
Mr. Nitchie’s “Lip Reading Principles 
and Practice.” The girl seated next to 
the window in the picture was with him 
the last hour of this time. In my experi- 
ence as a teacher, I have never met any- 
one, child or adult, who could equal 
this feat. The principal of his school 


reports that, since Clyde has been in the 
lip reading school, his work has improved 
200 per cent. 
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WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using General. 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 


There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 











DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-0-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 


AT 
MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable you to hear as you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 
tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 


A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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A Class for Colored Persons 
(Continued from page 160) 


means of lip reading; but I teach he 
words, phrases, and sentences, and the 
names of things with which she comes jp 
daily contact. I give her such words 4 
“Good morning,” “Good-bye,” “What jg 
your name?” “Where do you live?” “Hoy 
old are you?” “My shoes are brown,” ety. 
I drill her on the days of the week, aski 
her, “What did you do on Monday?” Qj, 
I give short commands: “Go to the door, 
Raise the window.” She can respond to 
simple questions: “Will you have an ap. 
ple? Will you go to the store for me? 
Will you go to the store and buy a loaf 
of bread and a pint of milk?” She re. 
sponds by writing on paper or on the 
blackboard. All her conversational exer. 
cises are written down in a book, and her 
mother drills her at home. She is progress. 
ing surprisingly. 

I also have a man who is a machinist, 
He is forty-eight years old, and has been 
deaf for some time. He is my outstanding 
pupil in the class for adults. He has 
missed only three lessons since we started 
the class, November 5, 1934. 





A Teacher Looks at Earphones 
(Continued from page 158) 

Hearing aids are blessings in little 
black boxes. 

‘Although I believe that adjustment, 
like any other inner quality, depends lit- 
tle, if any, upon outward things, still the 
very urge with which one reaches toward 
adjustment makes one use every available 
means toward that desirable end. 





Mr. Blattner Celebrates Anniversary 


Mr. J. W. Blattner, Superintendent of 
the Oklahoma School for the Deaf, recent- 
ly completed twenty years of service 4s 
head of the school at Sulphur. He had 
previously taught the deaf for a number 
of years in other institutions. At Christ- 
mas the members of his staff presented him 
and Mrs. Blattner with an after dinner cof- 
fee service. 
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Under the Rose 
(Continued from page 167) 


has become a source of livelihood for 
thousands who grow and handle flowers 
commercially. And other millions would 
yillingly sacrifice something of the food- 
and-clothing type rather than give up 
their roses. You might say that this is 
because the rose is so attractive, but so 
far as human beings are concerned you 
yill find that the terms attractive and 
agreeable are usually synonymous. 

Do not fall into the error of assuming 
that the rose wins its place without a 
struggle. It has to battle for success 





just as we do. The poets who sing about 
the rose as living a carefree life under 
cloudless skies, with freedom from worry 
of every kind, as it is kissed by the pass- 
ing breeze, have relied upon their imagi- 
nations rather than upon careful and in- 
telligent observation. Any rose growers, 
professional or amateur, can tell you 
that the rose battles constantly with its 
full share of diseases and insect enemies. 

Then, let’s adopt the rose as our off- 
cial flower and begin at once to view 
things through rose-colored glasses. 





Standardization of Terms 
(Continued from page 168) 

benefit greatly from the use of amplifiers 

in learning accent, rhythm of speech, and 

voice control. 
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4. Deaf: persons with a hearing loss 
of 110 decibels; that is, a total loss of 
serviceable hearing. These include the 
congenitally deaf and those experiencing a 
loss of this degree before acquiring 
speech. 

5. Deafened: persons with a hearing 
loss of 110 decibels, who experienced 
this loss after the establishment of speech. 
During all this classification, as Miss 
Elliott points out, it must never be for- 
gotten that individuals who fall into one 
class may sometimes, with painstaking 
education or reeducation of hearing, he 
“stepped up” to the class above. 
Comments on this proposed terminol 
ogy will be appreciated. 











@ One simple dial allows you to adjust the Bell 
Telephone Amplifier for your particular hearing 
efficiency. The apparatus may be permanently 
attached to any telephone, and shut off when 
used by persons with normal hearing. Most per- 
sons with impaired hearing find this Amplifier 
effective, making telephoning easy 
and pleasant. Ask your local Bell 
Telephone Company for a private 
demonstration. 











EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 


Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 


REASONABLY PRICED 


The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 


Test and compare these new instruments. 
Call for a free demonstration or write 


for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 
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YOUR League can 


now afford 
GROUP HEARING AID 
EQUIPMENT 
BY 
TRIMM 
@ Finest equipment throughout— 
No compromise with quality. 


@ Provides a new high standard 
in sound reproduction. 


Designed for the specific needs of the 
league, church and theatre. Inquiries invited. 


RADIO MFG. CO. 
TRIM Mi 1528 Armitage Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 














Rhythm Work at the Piano 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 

vantages. Address 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Two Russian Pioneers 


(Continued from page 139) 


means for training and helping the de 
Schools and kindergartens were esi} 
lished for them. A special institute {yf 
the deaf was founded. 

But of Professor Rau’s family the deg 
speak with greatest enthusiasm. This ; 
to be taken literally: those born deaf aj 
dumb talk like normal people. The 
voices are somewhat monotonous, the 
eyes are fixed on the speaker they » 
“listening to”; but after instruction in th 
method of lip reading, after long, method, 
cal exercises, these people learn to unde. 
stand and to speak, and become valuabk 
and active builders of the state. They m 
turn to life, to its joys and labor. 










Deaf Comrade Nicolaevskya is noy 
finishing the course in the Architectunl 
Institute. Deaf Comrade Ostrovsky 
plans gardens in Moscow. In the fa 
tories and mills of Moscow, Gorky, an 
other cities, more than a hundred ded 
persons are working, all of them pupik 
of Professor Rau. 


Natalia Alexandrovna Rau prefers to 
work for the little deaf children. Fo 
those living at a distance she has orga 
ized an “absent sector,” which is origina 
with her. Mothers teach their children 
by her printed instructions and send her 
detailed reports of their training. “Be 
bushka Rau” knows these children in 
various towns by name, and rejoices wilh 
every mother when some little Kostia 
Nadia says “avto.” 

“You are so amazingly sincere to eath 
of us, and it seems to us you love ou 
child more than all the rest,” write 
mother Rita. 

This sincerity and love of their work 
characterize the entire Rau family. It # 
impossible to associate with them without 
feeling the love and interest in this 
“family work.” Not only their students 
aspire to teach the deaf; even a former 
house servant received training, and be 
gan to work as a teacher. 
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EVERY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
HEARING 


FOR AS MANY OF ITS PUPILS AS POSSIBLE 
Then why don’t all schools have earphones in every classroom? 
They should. And here at last is the instrument to make this possible. 
It has been developed with school needs in mind. 


These were some of the objectives of its designers: 


A. To produce a first class group phone for use in schools. 
To keep the cost reasonable. 


B. 

C. To have the equipment flexible, easily adapted to class arrange- 
ment, with freedom of movement for the teacher. 

D. 


To stress durability, and to guard against delays in school progress 
due to failures in mechanical operation. 


Have these objectives been attained? 


The service record answers: 


Instruments in sixteen schools, serving approximately 200 pupils, in 
use from one to four years, have required no expenditure for service. 


If you are interested in improving the speech of your deaf pupils, you are 
interested in hearing aids. Write to us for estimates on the requirements of 
your particular school. 





Our individual aids are manufactured with the same care and according to 
the same general objectives as our group aids. They are efficient. They are 
moderate in price. They are equipped with both air conduction and bone 
conduction receivers. 











THE PENN-CLIF SERVICE COMPANY, Inc. 


18 SOUTH SCHROEDER STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Summer 


A 


To see Boston, one of the oldest and most 
interesting cities in the country, filled 
with art, history, and beauty. 


To attend the A.S.H.H. Conference, for in- 
spiration, and to follow the progress of 
work for the hard of hearing. 


To meet the Champion Lip Reader of 1936. 
To acquire more skill in lip reading, by in- 
tensive work at a progressive school. 
== DURING MAY AND JUNESSS= 
Private Lessons in Advanced Grades of the 
KINZIE METHOD 
Practice Classes, Intermediate and Advanced 


of Opportunity 








FROM JULY 6 TO AUGUST 22 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Burlington on Lake Champlain, Vermont 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 


175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 











Just off the Press! 


THE CASE BOOK 


“Programs for Today” 
With a foreword by Earnest Elmo Calkins 


This book of practice material for lip reading classes 
comprises over fifty contributions from teachers and 
friends of THE CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 





Order today from 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, 
140 So. Los Robles, 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 





THE McCAUGHRIN SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 
REGULAR, NORMAL AND PRACTICE COURSES 


For information about summer courses write 
MISS LUCY W. McCAUGHRIN, 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3, 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 
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The Teacher Across the Hal] 
(Continued from page 144) 


Mr. R. W., commenting on the arith 
metic discourse in last month’s “Teache,? 
says: “You didn’t say much about prob 
lems. My greatest trouble with deaf p 
pils is having them understand the lq, 
guage of the problem. They are flow. 
dering with problems. Can’t even rey 
them right. What about it?” 

Well, we consulted our school oracle, 
and she advises as follows: 

Before giving any formal problem 
give a good deal of this sort of thing: 





Draw five flowers. Make the first 
yellow. Make the fourth and fifth 9 
Or: Draw six cats. Put the second ¢ 
a fence. Put the last cat under a ff 
Or: Get three pencils. Put two of 
on my table. Or: Write the name @ 
flower twice. This teaches the deaf ¢ 
dren to read carefully. Then, make 
first problems such as can be dramatif 
Let the pupils go to the store and sp 
money—TI mean real shopping—or kh 
crackers or apples and give out so 
or cut a cake into so many pieces. } 
capital out of school room accidents, t 
Anything you can do to make the pm 
lem written on the board a real experie 
to the children will help. 





Not in the Romany Patteran : 
(Continued from page 165) 4 


J 


ing the white-eyed box at arm’s lengt | 


toward her, I stammered, “What did 
say?” 

The woman stared at that box, at thos 
white “eyes,” and her own eyes grew wide 
with fear. She backed away. With a ery 
of absolute terror she gasped, “I only want 
ed a can opener. Don’t shoot!” She 
turned and fled. 

Ear-phones are wonderful. 





Wisdom implies love, first, last, and all 
the time; while knowledge may be used 
for the most evil purposes imaginable. 


—Max Heindel. 
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before | was properly 
fitted with a Western 
Electric Hearing Aid 


Western Electric sound-experts have shown 
clearly that the same type of hearing aid is not 
equally helpful to all hard of hearing cases. 

Western Electric makes Audiphones, de- 
signed by Bell Telephone Laboratories, in 
both air and bone conduction types. These 
can be fitted scientifically to compensate for 
various degrees of hearing loss and various 
kinds of deafness. 

For more information and name of your 
nearest Audiometrist, send the coupon. 


‘| Wesfern Eleciric 


fanaow ‘“MEARING AID: 


Consult telephone directory for address of 
d all Graybar branch in your city, or mail coupon to 
used Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, New preers: 
York, N. Y., for details on Western Electric 
able. Audiphone and name of nearest Audiometrist. 


el, 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
SUMMER TERM, JULY 6-AUGUST 14 

Teacher Training Course 
also 


Short Courses for Teachers 
on Special Problems in Teaching Lip Reading 
Private and Group Lessons Practice Classes 
Details regarding Home Study Course in Lip 
Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 
Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


140 S. Los Robles Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 B. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 


Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 


2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 


Private Lessons—Small Classes—Practice 
Classes—Vocational Guidance 


504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 








FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
LIP READING 


Normal Graduate Teacher of 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Earth and Man 


A little sun, a little rain 3 
A soft wind blowing from the wes- 








And woods and fields are sweet again , 
And warmth within the mountain; ‘ 
breast. e 

sat 

So simple is the earth we tread, : 


So quick with love and life her fram fn 
Ten thousand years have dawned and fel, 
And still her magic is the same. 


A little love, a little trust, be 
A soft impulse, a sudden dream— be 
And life as dry as desert dust 
Is fresher than a mountain stream. 


So simple is the heart of man 
So ready for new hope and joy; th 
Ten thousand years since it began 
Has left it younger than a boy. 
—Stopford A. Brooke. 


Books should entertain; lectures should 
entertain; students should entertain st 
dents—but all together should entertain} 4 
ideas. 


' —Scott Buchanan. 


Wars are never won. Wars are only 
and always lost, by the victor and the 
vanquished alike. 


—Bernard M. Baruch. 


Se = f. 


The very fact of the prevalence of new} , 
ideas leads to the necessity of adult edu} , 
cation. 

When people learn to think reasonably 
for themselves, they make a stable society, 
because change comes by persuasion, no} 
by force. We learn at too great cos} ¢ 
when we wait for war without or revolt] , 
tion within to bring about change. ¢ 

—Robert A. Falconer. | ¢ 
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! Destiny does not stumble. 
—Eugene Davidson. 
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Business is purely a service and not a 


bonanza. 
——Henry Ford. 


One thing is apparent—this field of 
adult teaching is not a lucrative one for 
the strict pay-check worker. A teacher 
of adults must find his recompense in the 
dow in his own breast; that feeling of 
utisfaction that rises in answer to the 
look of gratitude in the eyes of some 
frustrated soul who has been helped to 
fnd a rift in his mental fog. 

—Walter Dan Griffith. 


To accomplish anything, money must 
be mixed with brains, as gasoline has to 
be mixed with air. 


—Channing Pollock. 


We begin to realize that it is character 
we need rather than wealth, ability rather 
than station, capacity rather than sen- 
iority. 

—Havelock Ellis. 


The light of great ideals has been the 
saving force through all the centuries— 
ticher in vitality than any race, more 
abiding than empires, more enduring than 
monuments of stone. 


—Joy Elmer Morgan. 


Hour after hour, day after day, we are 
ill facing situations where there is choice 
between the higher and the lower. It 
lakes but a little commonsense and a will 
to choose the higher path—to change the 
whole course of a life, a school, a nation, 
or an age. 

—Joy Elmer Morgan. 


It would be well to bear in mind a quo- 
lation made by John Bright, the English 
Statesman, that “You should link yourself 
with a great cause; you may never do the 
tause very much good, but the cause will 
do you a great deal of good.” 
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TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Normal Course Private Lessons 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 





Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 


Private Instruction Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Twenty-second Year, 1935-36 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


ELIZABETH FOOTE, Executive Secretary 


THE PLAZA 
Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 





THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 
Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Oe Gan eomanlion ts Lip Bncting be0 Adulte 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 





WANTED FOR THE SUMMER: Experienced teacher 
of the deaf as companion for ten-year-old girl. Must 
combine good speech w teaching ability, and a love 
for swimming and small boat sailing. Address Box 99, 
the Volta Bureau. 





EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER wants position. 
Available at once. Address Box 102, Volta Bureau. 








Art Teacher, B.A., desires position for the summer, 
or 1936-37. Has had experience in public schools 
and school for the deaf. MISS M. E. MANN, 856 
Salamonie Ave.. Huntington, Ind. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers of 
experienced supervisors. 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
Cc. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
A mew department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 
LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gorpsren, Director Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 























